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The chief aim of this book is to deal in a practical way with 
the problems which constantly present themselves for solution 
to those who take an active part in political work. 

It is far from my intention to claim the position of a legal 
text-book for so modest a volume, but everyone who participates 
in electoral contests, whether as candidate, or election agent, or 

,' voluntary worker, must needs have the law ever before [him. 

With a view to minimize the tediousness of hunting up " sections *' 
or " schedules," I have compiled an appendix in which the election 

^ sections of the Corrupt and Illegal Practices Prevention Acts and 

other legislation immediately bearing upon the subject of Parlia- 
mentary elections will be found grouped imder appropriate headings 
in alphabetical order. 

I have not considered it desirable to insert many specimen 
^ forms. The Conservative Central Office supplies an excellent 

series of everything that is necessary, at a price at which the 
printing alone could not possibly be done locally. Moreover, 
the accuracy and efficiency of the forms so supplied have been 
thoroughly tested in practice. The central organisations of other 
poUtical parties perform a similar service for their adherents. 

My thanks are due to friends on both sides in politics, and 
to various written authorities consulted, but they are especially 
due to Mr. A. E. Southall, who, with characteristic kindness, has 
shown an interest which has been fruitful in suggestions during 
the preparation of these pages, although for the opinions expressed 
^ I am, of course, alone responsible. 

"X J. Sbymotjb Lloyd. 

7 4, Brick Court, Temple, E.C. 

^ November, 1906. 
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In this book those who are actively interested inr 
political work in the Constituencies will find many 
practical hints to help them in their task. It is to those 
voluntary workers who, while not professionally engaged, 
are yet keenly interested in politics that this book will 
perhaps be most serviceable, whatever be the direction 
their political activities may take, since it discusses in 
a non-technical manner many points which must neces- 
sarily be of considerable interest to them. 

While this book is not, as I understand it, intended 
as a legal text-book, the law naturally is touched on 
in its bearing upon the conduct of elections, for indeed no- 
"book in this country could deal with that subject in a 
practical way without reference to the legal restric- 
tions with which the exercise of the franchise is sur- 
rounded. The most experienced candidate or election 
agent finds it desirable from time to time to ascertain 
exactly what the law says on some point of election 
procedure. For this purpose Mr. Seymour Lloyd has- 
arranged the " election sections " of various Acts of 
Parliament under headings in alphabetical order in a 
manner which will greatly facilitate reference for the 
solution of any particular problem. 

A point to which, quite rightly, somewhat special 
attention has been directed is the importance of securing 
the interest and the active participation of the younger 
men in political work. In my opinion it is difficult to 
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over-estimate the enormous reserve of force which can 
be drawn upon in the rising generation. We possess 
great ideals, and great ideals appeal with particular 
strength to those who are in the early years of manhood. 
In many Constituencies the younger men are among the 
keenest and — as one would naturally expect — the most 
active of our workers, and I am entirely convinced that 
this is a side of political organisation which should never 
be lost sight of. 

The book is largely concerned with the organisation 
necessary in party politics. The essence of party 
politics is difference of opinions, but such differences need 
not and ought not to lessen the mutual respect of those 
who are opponents on the field of politics. I am glad 
it is in this spirit that the author has written the pages 
which follow. His book will be found useful by many 
who are interested in the problems of elections and how 
to fight them. 

A. E. SOUTHALL. 
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ORGANISATION. 



SYNOPSIS. 



Importance in Dbmocbatic Politics. — Thing, not the word. — 
Organisation in commerce and in politics. — ^Political organisa- 
tion in America. — English organisation contrasted. — Its aim. — 
" First get your voter." — Getting into touch with electors. — 
Different constituencies, different methods. 

Central Association op the Constitttency. — Organising Com- 
mittee. — ^First meeting. — Constitution of Association. 

Ward or District Associations. — Methods of forming. — ^First 
enthusiasms. — Competition for Branch offices. — ^The Primrose 
Order. — Central organiser and Branch meetings. — County 
I organisation. — Social politics. 

Work op Ward and District Associations. — (1) Education ; 
(2) Registration; (3) Organisation for Elections. — "Street 
captains " and " Village sentinels." 

Young Men and Politics. — ^A band of young workers. 

Organisation minus a Candidate. — Understudies for candidate. — 
Education between elections. — Educational meetings the best 
meetings. — Qualifications for poUtical organisation. — Political 
clubs. — Weakness or strength. — Summary of organising duties. 

An abandoned bachelor is reported to have remarked, 
in reply to an enquiry as to a woman's three wishes, that 
her first choice would be a new Paris hat ; her second, 
another Paris hat ; her third, one more Paris hat. The 
cynicism is not without its uses for application in party 
politics. Organisation is the beginning, the middle, and 
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the end of a well-fought campaign. It is necessary, 
however, that the sound of the word be not mistaken for 
the reality of the thing, lest we deceive ourselves with the 
blessedness of an expression like the old lady who found 
comfort in the magic syllables of Mesopotamia, frequently 
repeated. Political organisation is something more than 
talk, although it is invariably talked about — by those who 
do not understand it — with particular vehemence just after 
an election has been lost, an occasion which possesses the 
drawback of being distinctly behind the fair. 

In commerce, a successful organiser builds up big 
businesses ; in politics, he wins elections. Organising 
capacity and organising energy are as essential in one as 
in the other, although the objects to be attained are widely 
different. 

There are persons in this country who profess the 
utmost detestation of political organisation. In their 
eyes it is an accursed thing, and they point a warning 
finger across the Atlantic, bidding us contemplate what 
they term, " the canker of corruption " in America. The 
dread word Tammany rings in their ears, and the know- 
ledge of American political organisation they possess is 
bounded by those seven letters of the alphabet. A little 
more knowledge might mean a little less vehemence. 
If they would peruse two or three chapters of Mr. Bryce's 
*' American Commonwealth," they would learn that 
the party system in the States has for its main object 
the selection of party candidates for innumerable 
offices, paid and unpaid, from the appointment of President 
to that of postman. The two great American parties of 



Republicans and Democrats fight about places more than 
about politics, and it is with the object of finding offices 
of honour or profit for their adherents that their extra- 
ordinary heirarchy of committees exists, rising in steady 
gradation from ward to city, from city to district, from 
district to county, from county to State, from State to 
nation. Such aims and objects, it may be said without 
exaggeration, are utterly foreign to British politics and 
parties. Our differences are political differences, and that 
simple fact is sufficient to destroy any resemblance to the 
American party system, and to justify, if justification be 
needed, the existence of rival political organisations, whose 
legitimate mission it is to increase the strength of the party 
they support by educative means and by bringing before 
the electors the great political problems upon which it is 
the duty of those electors to record their verdicts at the 
polling booth. 

Political organisation, then, should have as its aim 
to secure that every vote on the right side is polled on 
election dav. For the fulfilment of that aim two con- 
ditions require to be realised. First, that all supporters 
who are entitled to be upon the register of electors are duly 
enrolled. Second, that they go to the poll. 

" First get your voter, then poll him," is not a bad 
political maxim. For the moment let us leave the question 
of canvassing and registration outside our calculations, 
as that is an important branch of the work which the 
machine will have to do when it has been brought into 
existence, but the machine must obviously first be provided. 

The task in front of a political organiser who comes 



into a constituency whict is either hostile, or what is 
perhaps worse, apathetic to the cause he is working for, 
is to get the organisation into touch with every single 
individual who is, or who may possibly be, on the right 
side in the fight, and when the organisation is in touch, he 
must see that it keeps there. This is a task easy enough to 
talk about. Doing it is another matter. Every constituency 
has its own peculiarities, and a method which would win 
success in one, would achieve nothing but failure in another. 
But in every district, and in all constituencies, some touch of 
diplomacy is essential. He who devotes himself to the 
work of political organisation must be alive to local feeling 
and local prejudices ; he must smooth down difficulties 
and prevent those jealousies or quarrels in the party 
which are so easily aroused, so destructive to success, and, 
unfortimately, so difficult to assuage. One thing is 
certain. The man who owns the unhappy knack of rubbing 
people up the wrong way is not going to make a good 
political organiser in any constituency. 

CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF THE CONSTITUENCY. 

As a first step towards " pulling the party together," 
a strong Association must be set up, or, if there is one 
feebly eking out a moribund existence, it must be galvanised 
into new life, as a vigorous Association is nothing less than 
the political heart of a constituency. 

Having secured adequate promises of support from 
leading members of the party in the constituency, a repre- 
sentative meeting of known supporters should be called 
together, at which an organising Committee might be 



appointed. A draft constitution for the government of 
the future Association may be submitted to the pre- 
liminary meeting, at which every effort should be made 
to secure an attendance thoroughly representative of 
the different wards or districts in the borough or county. 
The constitution must provide in the first place for the 
Central Association, which, as a general rule, should 
consist mainly of a body of delegates from the different 
wards or districts, so that the principles of popular 
government may be appUed. A provisional, or an 
organising committee having been appointed from among 
those present at the meeting, immediate attention must 
be devoted to establishing the ward or district branches, 
whence the Central Association will draw its membership 
and strength. 

WARD OR DISTRICT ASSOCIATIONS. 

The method to be pursued is the same on a smaller 
scale as that adopted for the preliminary meeting. In 
each ward, or in every village or parish, as the case may be, 
the known supporters of the party must be called together. 
In a widespread constituency the process will take some 
little time, as it is almost essential to give personal 
attendance and attention to the formation of every branch. 
Only in this way can initial difficulties be smoothed down, 
and the machinery of the branches be started satisfactorily. 

The method of organisation which has met with most 
success is to provide that each Ward or District Association 
shall elect representatives on the Council of the Central 
Association for the constituency, of which Council officers 



of District Associations would also be. members ex officio. 
In this way every member of every branch has a share in 
the government of the central body in the constituency 
which, representing as it thus does the whole party in the 
constituency, has an undoubted right to speak in the name 
of the party. 

In the Conservative organisation, direct touch between 
every parish or polling district, and the controlling repre- 
sentative body sitting in London has long been established 
with the happiest results. The link is formed by the 
Central Association in each constituency, which, as we have 
seen, is representative of the party in that constituency, 
electing in its turn two representatives to the Council of 
its own Provincial Division of the National Union of 
Conservative and Constitutional .Associations, the Chair- 
man from each constituency being also ex officio a member 
of his Provincial Council. The Council of each Pro- 
vincial Division then elects three representatives to serve 
on the Central Council of the National Union which is 
the official representative organisation of the party. 

To return to the work of organisation in our con- 
stituency. As soon as the branches get into working order, 
a meeting of the representatives, elected by them to the 
Central Council, should be called, at which the first officers 
of the Central Association for the constituency should 
be elected. All officers. Central and Branch, should hold 
their positions upon an annual tenure, and as a general 
rule, subject, of course, to many individual exceptions, it 
is not advisable that the same officers should act for more 
than two consecutive years. 



It is in the working value of the ward or district 
Committee that the powers of the responsible organiser are 
put to the proof. Their functions are entirely different 
from those of the Central. More labour with less adver- 
tisement is involved in their duties, which means that there 
is greater difficulty in keeping them strong and efficient. 
At the first flush officers and committeemen are very keen. 
They are constantly calling meetings, and for a time new 
members of the Association are enrolled rapidly. A fresher 
at the game fancies he is romping home to certain victory 
whenever an election may come to test the capacity of the 
organisation he has built up. The old hand knows better. 
Experience has taught him that hot iron grows quickly 
cold, and that the job of keeping committees up to the hum- 
drum work of recruiting members and enlisting waverers 
is not by any means the easy thing it appears in the early 
flood of first excitement. At elections everyone can 
shout, but only by dint of real hard labour can a political 
party be kept in constant health and strength through 
other and duller times. Generally speaking, the task is 
more easy in borough than in county constituencies. In 
moderate-sized towns a spirit of healthy rivalry between 
the different Ward Associations may be encouraged with 
good results. An energetic chairman or secretary wants his 
ward to head the list in strength of membership and in 
regular attendance at ward meetings. If the same spirit can 
T)e spread throughout each ward, success is practically 
assured. Again, with regard to officers of the various 
districts, it is well to bear in mind an almost 
universal kink in human nature which can often 
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be turned to advantage. What anybody can 
have, nobody wants. It shows a lack of grip 
of things to make political positions too cheap. Each ward 
or district should elect its own officers and committee, 
and upon them practically depends the life or death of the 
branch. A feeble chairman, or an incompetent secretary, 
may safely be trusted to steer it to shipwreck. To get 
good men as officers, the offices must, by the dignity or 
local value attached to them, create competition. If the 
ward secretary has a friendly fight for his position a better 
man will be secured, and he will do his work better, because 
he knows other fellows are waiting on the doorstep for his 
job. A smart organiser does not walk around asking men 
to fill official positions on the District Associations. He lets 
them do the asking. 

An instance of the stimulating operation of a small 
obstacle, or preliminary condition may perhaps be men- 
tioned as an illustration of a peculiarity which is not always 
adequately realised in political work. Some years ago 
one of the best electioneerers living was attacking 
a Liberal stronghold. He had gathered around 
him a certain number of keen workers, but, as 
is so often the case, the average man in the 
street was not easy to rouse. A meeting was 
arranged for the 19th April — Primrose Day — and the 
candidate announced that no one would be admitted who 
did not show a primrose in his button-hole. Local 
leaders prophesied a frost and prayed for revocation, but 
the candidate stood firm, and issued instructions that the 
" Primrose Order " was to be stedfastly enforced at the 



doors. What was the result ? A bumper meeting, not to 
mention an overflow assembly, with a considerable accession 
of strength to the Conservative Party. That Liberal 
stronghold became a Tory seat at the next election. 

But, of course, an organiser must be judicious and not 
hold his head so high as to be above the humblest member 
of the party. Membership should be made as easy a& 
possible ; election to office should be the recognition 
of good work accomplished for the branch, such, for 
instance, as recruiting new members or regular attendance 
at ward meetings, or proof of interest, however shown. 
The responsible organiser should be easily accessible, and 
familiarise himself with the different parts of the con- 
stituency by constant appearance at district committee 
meetings. As a general rule he should be in evidence, but 
he should not take a prominent part. Local officers have a 
very natural objection to find themselves superseded from 
headquarters, and a district organisation may very easily 
be injured in this way. 

Local organisation in country districts presents^ 
greater difficulties. It is not easy to form, or 
at any rate to keep alive, in scattered villages, 
healthy branches of the Association. Still, the problem 
must be tackled. In most villages there are at least one 
or two active politicians who are willing to give time and 
energy to the cause they have at heart. Every support 
should be accorded to them from the Central Association 
of the constituency, but they should be encouraged to 
feel that they are occupying an important position as out- 
posts* for the party. It is in scattered county divisions. 
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that organisations working on the lines so successfully 
adopted by the Primrose League are most valuable ; and 
if the party organiser has not the advantage of assistance 
from some such body, he will generally find it advisable 
to arrange from time to time semi-social gatherings in the 
various villages, when a bright political address or an 
educational lantern lecture will bring together the friends 
of the party in the locality. The constitution of the 
Primrose League and the excellent work it accomplishes, 
above all in coimtry districts, is too well known to require 
any lengthy description. One secret of the success of that 
great organisation is the principle so wisely adopted of 
bringing together in the bonds of friendship and of member- 
ship, men and women who meet at League gatherings 
for a common purpose, and with one common aim. As a 
<».ohesive force, and as a political educative centre. Primrose 
League Habitations are an invaluable assistance in the 
problems of organisation. 

The object of both ward and district associations is to 
secure local help, which is vitally important in carrying out 
the great aim of political organisation already referred to, 
namely, to secure that every vote on the right side is duly 
polled at an election. Except in the smallest con- 
stituencies, which redistribution periodically sweeps away 
or merges in other districts, a single organiser cannot 
possibly carry out the work without local assistance. This 
is where the value of the branches come in. 
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Work of ward and district associations. 

What, then, is the work which a Central Association 
must look to its district organisations to perform ? 

1. Education. 

Each branch should be the centre of party activity 
in the ward or district. It is a school of political thought, 
and the function of a school is to educate. A meeting of 
members should be held once a month, at which, after 
formal or ordinary business has been disposed 
of, an address on current political topics can 
be given. Discussions should be encouraged. Argu- 
ment stimulates thought, and a short speech, 
followed by a friendly talk amongst members, 
interests them more, and does more good, than when one 
person does all the talking. From time to time, at least 
once a year, a public meeting should be held, when the 
member or candidate, or, failing him, some other practised 
speaker, should give an address. Party literature may 
usefully be distributed at meetings, and members of the 
association should be invited to undertake the distribution 
of pamphlets, &c., in their neighbourhood. 

2. Registration. 

An organiser does well to take an early opportunity of 
giving a simple explanation of registration work to each 
district. One or two copies of the register for the district 
should be supplied, and members should be asked to note 
alterations as soon as they come to their knowledge. 
The qualif jdng period of occupation runs for twelve months 
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from each 15th July, while a new Parliamentary Register 
comes into operation on the 1st January in each 
year, and from then until July constant changes 
occur, all of which should be noted up in the district 
register. Every member should regard himself as a 
recruiting sergeant for his party. In many boroughs 
every street has its " captain," who is responsible for 
looking after the politics of his neighbours, and in small 
towns and in villages a great deal of useful work may be 
done in the same direction by securing the active services 
of one or two keen supporters of the party, who will 
act as village sentinels, and stimulate local interest in 
political questions of the day. 

There are several methods of procedure which may be 
adopted in counties, but it may not be out of place here to 
mention a system which has been proved to work well in a 
large rural division, where organisation has been brought 
to a high state of efficiency. Notices are sent out to the 
chairman or secretary in each parish for a registration 
meeting, at which he is requested to invite all members of 
the party to attend. The agent also is present with the 
register of the district, and this is carefully gone through, 
name by name. Removals and lost qualifications are noted, 
while particulars are taken in order that newly-qualified 
members of the party may come upon the register immed- 
iately they are entitled to be enrolled. In this way 
accurate information is acquired and the register is kept 
up to date. Upon the particulars ascertained the party 
agent makes up his marked register, which is the key to 
party strength in the division ; and from the same sources 
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are lodged the various claims and objections to voters, 
when the authorities are compiling the annual register of 
electors. 

Technicalities of registration law are outside our 
present scope, but, as an essential of political organisation, 
we are bound to recognise the necessity for local workers, 
upon whose information alone the party organiser can get 
into the happy position of knowing where he is, politically 
speaking. Very frequently, especially in boroughs, paid 
canvassers are employed for registration purposes, although, 
however perfect the arrangements may be, it rarely happens 
that an exact record can be obtained. " Doubtfuls," 
deaths, and removals prohibit perfection. 

3. Organisation for Elections. 

Although it is not desirable that the branch, as a 
branch, should take part in the work of an election — see 
*' Conduct of an Election " — yet it is amongst its members 
that the agent will look to find his best and most trust- 
worthy workers. The " street captain," or " village 
sentinel," who has been keeping in political touch with his 
neighbours, is the man who may be expected to see that 
when the time comes their votes are polled. To the same 
source an agent may look for a list of persons in the ward 
or district who will lend motors or carriages on polling day ; 
for premises most suitable for committee rooms ; for infor- 
mation to guide him in arranging local election meetings 
to the best advantage. In short, the district officers and 
members should be in a position to afiord every detail of 
local information for the purposes of the election. 
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YOUNG MEN AND POLITICS. 
In most constituencies there is a valuable source of 
aid which is not always turned to the best account. Young 
men are apt to think that politics, like golf, is "an old 
man's game." An organiser, with the power of attracting 
their sympathy, will find the younger men of immense 
service to his cause. With increasing years the ties upon 
time grow, but there are hundreds of young men, from 18 
upwards, who would gladly turn their energies to political 
work if they received any encouragement. It is useless 
to expect a band of young workers to come into being at a 
few days' notice for the work of an election. Their interest 
and sympathy must have been previously roused, but if 
this has been done, their assistance during a contest is 
invaluable. More than one fight has been won owing to 
an eflective intelligence department, consisting of young 
men who carry information from outlying districts, asking 
for help of extra workers, or taking important news to the 
Central Committee Room. In these days of bicycles and 
motors, the lines of communication ought to be well-nigh 
perfect in even the most Widely-scattered county division. 
But in between elections a body of keen young men is a 
tremendous asset. Their enthusiasm, if not always the 
pink of discretion, is at least genuine and infectious, and 
they are often the best recruiting agency a party can have. 
An organiser does well to pay particular attention to this 
branch of his work. Sometimes it is desirable to form a 
special association or club, or society, to consist entirely 
of young men. In this way they are often kept together^ 
by competition among themselves for offices in the 
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society, hardly less effectively than by their liking for 
political work. If for any reason, such as expense or the 
circumstances of the constituency, a separate organisation 
is impracticable, encouragement should certainly be given 
to the younger men to take an active part in the work of the 
district committees. Of course, it is sometimes difficult 
to get interest aroused among younger men; but the 
attempt is well worth making, and the organiser or 
candidate who succeeds in gathering around him a 
number of enthusiastic young supporters — even if their 
age does not entitle them to a vote- will not find that 
time or trouble spent in this direction has been spent in vain. 

ORGANISATION MINUS A CANDIDATE. 

We have assumed that the political organiser has 
behind him the personality of a member or candidate. 
Enthusiasm for a party or a cause is all very well, but 
enthusiasm is apt to grow first tepid and then chilly 
without a leader in the fight, and when he finds himself 
with a constituency minus a candidate, a political organiser 
is handicapped indeed. Nevertheless there are few Parlia- 
mentary divisions where at some time or another such a 
situation has not to be faced. If the organisation can be 
kept in health and vigour a suitable candidate is generally 
forthcoming, since the constituency is very much more 
attractive than one in which everything has to be started 
afresh. Personality counts enormously in politics, and 
when no candidate is in the field it is essential to centre the 
interest of the party in someone else as a substitute. The 
gap must be filled somehow, and it is only fitting that the 
Chairman of the Association should step into the breach, to 
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whom, since he is the leader, others in the constituency 
would naturally look to do his best to keep the party to- 
gether. Discouragement once abroad, passes only too 
quickly through the ranks, and, under such trpng 
circumstances, an organiser will need all his wits to 
prevent a d^b&cle. Such a time is especially appro- 
priate for educational and propagandist work, as it 
serves to bring the members of the party together, 
and does something to prevent them from losing interest 
in their cause. At all times, the duty of educating the 
electorate is a most important side of organisation. As 
already stated, the periodical meetings of branches afford 
good opportunities for a short address on current topics, 
and when any question is being hotly debated in the 
country, public meetings should be arranged, in which 
short leaflets in plain language should always be distributed, 
in order that the arguments may be put before the con- 
stituency. It is a commonplace that every question has 
two sides ; but if one political party permits itself to 
become slack in educational work whilst the other is active, 
the electors are apt to adopt the views which they hear 
shouted from the housetops, and to ignore the claims of the 
silent side. Such gatherings do more good than those 
called in the heat of an election. It is open to question 
whether victory has ever been won at the poll simply by 
reason of enthusiastic meetings held during the contest ; 
but the work of education, preparing the ground, and sowing 
good seed, though a slower process, is much more sure, and 
therefore it is one which should never be neglected. 

Political organisation is not a thing of rules or 
precepts. To be successful, a man needs special gifts, 
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and not a little special knowledge ; but what he needs 
most of all is the power to gauge accurately his fellow-men, 
and thus to be in a position to keep his finger upon the 
pulse of public opinion. In these days, when the social 
side of politics tends to become more and more prominent, 
social qualities are heeded, with a capacity for making 
friends and keeping them. Personal friends become 
political friends, and the cause benefits accordingly. On 
this side of his work, the man who is responsible for 
organisation may find many openings for activity. If 
there is a political club, he would make it his business to 
see that it is a strong political centre for his party, and not 
a mere gathering place of disappointed grumblers. A 
well-arranged political club is a tower of strength to the 
side it supports ; one badly managed, is little better than 
a plague spot in the constituency. Discontented persona 
will always be found in every constituency this side of the 
millenium ; but at all hazards they should be prevented from 
sowing disaffection broadcast, and the condition of affairs 
at a political club depends largely upon the personality 
of the organiser where the institution is run in close con- 
junction with the party. Another danger is that the 
poUtical may be entirely merged in the social side of such 
a club, when its uses are greatly diminished. All these 
things are the concern of organisation. To keep political 
life active and healthy, to heal party differences, and 
generally to keep his side going strong and ready for the 
day of battle, whenever it may come, is a summary of 
the aims which everyone who undertakes the organisation 
of a constituency must hold ever before him. 

B 
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POLITICAL MEETINGS. 



SYNOPSIS. 



Use of Meetings. — Borough and County Meetings. — "The 
faithful few." — Preaching to the Converted. — Too many 
meetings. — Motors and village meetings. 

Number op Speakers. — Candidate and one other. 

Organising^ Meetings. — Open and ticket meetings. — A popular 
chairman. — Dealing with opposition. — " Turn him out." 

Questions AT Meetings. — Presence of ladies. — ^Getting an audience. 
— Distribution of literature. — A good " platform." — Central 
responsibility for meetings. — Chairman's agenda prepared. — 
Specimen — Local men for votes of thanks. — Hours of meetings. 
— Songs at meetings. — ^Workers wasting time at meetings. — 
Advertising meetings. — ^Paying speakers' expenses. 

Votes of Confidence in Candidate. — Only during contest. — 
M.P.'s and Resolutions — Meetings on heensed premises. — 
Opponents' meetings. 

Open-air Meetings. -^Hyde Park oratory — Lantern lectures. — 
Unsuitable during contest. 

Ward and District Meetings. — ^Periodical village meetings. — 
Education by meetings. — Borough ward meetings. 

POLITICAL MEETINGS. 

The practical value of public meetings as a means of 
securing victory in political contests is sometimes over- 
estimated, but experienced political workers are well aware 
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that a Parliamentary election is not gained by a multitude 
of meetings. The effect may be showy, but, like the fizz 
of champagne, it passes quickly off. Still, meetings are 
undoubtedly a useful working part in the machinery of 
politics, and, provided that their true function is not lost 
sight of, they are of great assistance in keeping the party 
organisation in a sound condition, and, at election times, 
of arousing enthusiasm and enlisting support. Let us 
deal first with public gatherings, postponing for a moment 
the discussion of ward and district meetings, which differ 
both in character and in the objects they aim at. 

BOROUGH MEETINGS AND COUNTY MEETINGS. 

The first thing to notice is the distinction between 
borough and county constituencies, that is, between town 
and village meetings. There are boroughs where the 
electors expect and demand frequent public meetings. 
Such, however, are in a decided minority, and in most 
provincial towns each political party has a certain follow- 
ing which may be counted upon to attend as many 
meetings as the local organisation chooses to hold, while 
the general body of voters neither attend nor take any 
interest. To preach constantly to the converted, and to 
the same converted, is not business, and in such con- 
stituencies it is a mistake to hold frequent meetings when 
no contest is in sight. During elections most provincial 
towns produce a good audience for the " big " meetings. 
In the small towns and villages of a county division the 
position is very different. Many constituencies contain 
70, 80, or even a higher number of villages, and it is no 
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light task for the member or candidate to be present at 
even one meeting a year in each place. As villages are 
not uncommonly somewhat jealous one of the other, dire 
offence may be given if any are neglected, so that, if 
possible, a yearly meeting should be held in each with the 
view of keeping in touch with local feeling and smoothing 
down discontents, which, alas, arise so readily. In these 
days of motor cars, which are nothing less than a means 
of political salvation, however doubtful may be their 
status in other circles, it is an easy matter to arrange to 
hold two or even three village meetings in one evening, at 
each of which the member or candidate may put in an 
appearance, leaving to other speakers the not altogether 
enviable task of holding the fort pending his arrival or 
subsequent to his departure. 

NUMBER OF SPEAKERS. 

Fop either town or country meetings it is a big mistake 
to make the list of speakers a long one. Two hours is an 
outside time limit for any ordinary meeting, and no harm 
is done by getting it through in less. Therefore if the candi- 
date is present, one other speechmaking speaker is quite as 
much oratorical talent as will be required. With a team 
of four or five, the tail has a poor time, the audience 
becomes wearied, and any enthusiasm which may have 
been generated early in the evening is effectually extin- 
guished. A certain number of formal utterances always 
have to be arranged for, and sometimes the chairman 
forgets to rule himself out of order for spending too much 
time out of the chair he was intended to occupy. 
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ORGANISING MEETINGS. 
A capable organiser bears all these details in mind 
when arranging meetings, a matter which he should not 
relegate to any subordinate. He knows, of course, whether 
the place is friendly or hostile to his party, and he con- 
siders whether the meeting shall be free and open or be 
limited to ticket holders. Open meetings are infinitely 
preferable, and it is generally better to risk a rowdy 
gathering than to endeavour to shut out opponents. 
Within the last few years, even in the excitement of a 
General Election, there has been far less disturbance of 
political meetings than was formerly customary, but there 
are not wanting signs of stormy times ahead, and, where 
feeling is running very high, it may be desirable to][^have 
recourse to tickets, although during an actual contest ticket 
meetings are not at all to be recommended. Where oppo- 
sition is anticipated, it is not difficult to make arrange- 
ments to meet it. A suitable chairman may win half the 
battle. Someone well-known and fairly popular in the 
district should be chosen — a man who will stand no non- 
sense, but whose iron hand is kept discreetly gloved.. 
Chairmen who pass from a peremptory to a peppery stage 
are not generally successful in dealing with a noisy meeting. 
While firmness wins respect, mere pettishness, not 
unnaturally, is resented, and opponents are apt to get 
obstreperous, with the result that the speakers do not get 
a hearing, and one more meeting has to be written down 
a failure. Where, as frequently happens, all the oppo- 
sition comes from a knot of half a dozen persons, it is easy 
to divide the group by interspersing a few stalwart sup- 
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porters. Noisy youths should be enticed to seats in the 
front rows, a position of strategic disadvantage in which 
their noise usually subsides ; whereas in the back places, 
where they love to congregate, they form an irritating 
centre of disturbance. Only as the last resort, 
should forcible ejection be resorted to. Cries of 
" Turn him out " are pretty sure to be raised against an 
unmannerly interrupter, and the opportunity may be 
taken by the candidate to counsel forbearance, while he 
may civilly appeal to the disturber to restrain himself until 
the conclusion of speeches, when questions can be put. 
Reasonable people, even if bitter opponents, must recognise 
that this is the proper course to adopt, and quietness 
frequently results. On the other hand, where interruption 
is steadily persisted in, the organisers of a meeting are 
justified in removing the culprit, who cannot complain, 
even if he suffers somewhat in the process, although the law 
does not sanction the administration of any " punishment." 
Such force may be used as is necessary to eject him, but no 
more. 

QUESTIONS AT MEETINGS. 

A candidate or member must be prepared to answer 
questions on the platform. It is common for the chairman 
to insist upon interrogations being sent up in writing with 
the name of the inquirer attached. This is quite per- 
missible, since not every candidate is able to tackle sudden 
cross-examination, and, moreover, he is under no sort 
of obligation to answer persons who are not electors 
in the constituency. At the same time, where reason- 
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able questions are asked in a reasonable way, a 
candidate creates a very good effect by freedom and 
frankness in answering, without insisting upon too many 
preliminary conditions, but the circumstances of each case 
must naturally determine the course to be pursued. 
In a great many constituencies the presence of ladies is 
specially invited at purely political meetings, and they 
attend, of course, in large numbers at the semi-social 
functions which now form so considerable a part in political 
work. As a rule the presence of ladies at ordinary meetings 
has a good effect and ought to be encouraged ; it is by no 
means a bad plan to issue personal invitations to indi- 
vidual electors by post if the cost is not too great, asking 
also for the presence of a lady. The voter is pleased by the 
attention, and, if his wife is anxious to be present, he is not 
likely to be an absentee from the gathering. Getting the 
audience is the problem which only too often has to be 
faced, when no immediate election is in prospect. Pathetic 
examples might be quoted, particularly as regards London 
and other great cities. A widely-advertised " Monster 
Demonstration " not long since produced a gathering of 
17 individuals at a huge MetropoUtan hall. The fact is 
that other attractions are more numerous and more power- 
ful, and in a general way the best that can be done in big 
city constituencies is periodical ward meetings of moderate 
size. Another plan which is often successful in getting 
together a fair number in large constituencies is to hold 
the meeting at a political club. The members of the club 
form a nucleus for the audience, and if they are encouraged 
to bring in friends, especially friends of the opposite 
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party, the objection of preaching only to the converted 
disappears. 

DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE. 

At all public meetings, wherever held, some party 
literature should be judiciously distributed. A vast 
amount of money is wasted on leaflets at election times, 
when Committee Rooms are too often found littered with 
pamphlets which nobody wants and nobody reads. But> 
after an effective address on a particular subject, a telling 
leaflet, driving home some of the facts just dealt with, 
stands far more chance of doing good, and serves to act as 
a memoriser of the speech. Some connection between the 
speech and the leaflet should always be observed, otherwise 
the distribution is practically useless, at any rate in large 
towns. In villages political literature is more respected, 
and it is to be hoped, more read. ^ 

A GOOD ^^ PLATFORM." 

At all public meetings a strong platform should be 
arranged, so that persons known in the neighbourhood 
may be seen to be supporting the candidate and speakers. 
It is better for the candidate to be the centre of a crowd 
than in the middle of nothingness. Half-a-dozen local 
councillors, with a few professional and business men, 
make a very respectable platform, showing that the candi- 
date is not to be dealt with on the plan of hitting him 
because he has no friends. A well-filled platform often 
chokes down noisy opposition. 
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Arrangements for Meetings. 

The chairman should be provided with a detailed 
agenda, setting out the resolutions, if any, with the names 
of proposers and seconders. Formal votes of thanks to 
the speakers, and to the chairman should always be pro-^ 
posed by local speakers, and it is a good plan to have written 
or typed slips with the wording of the motions give before- 
hand to those who are to speak upon them. These details 
should be arranged by the ward or district officials as they 
will have the best knowledge about local men who ought to 
be asked. The head organiser should be responsible for 
arranging date of meeting, procuring the ciandidate's and 
outside speakers' attendance, as well as providing the 
agenda forms and votes of thanks slips. His duty, too, it 
should be, to give strange speakers some local information, 
or at least to suggest their having a chat with the local 
< secretary before the meeting. 

The following draft agenda may be convenient for use- 
during a contest :— 

CHAIRMAN'S AGENDA. 



Parliamentary Election. 

(Name of place) Meeting. 

day 19 , at p.m. 

in ...Hall. 

1. Chairman's Address. 

2. Candidate's Address. 

3. Resolution :— 

" That this meeting of Electors of 
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is of opinion that is a fit and proper 

person to represent them in Parliament, and pledges 
itself to nse every legitimate effort to secure his 
election." 

Proposer (Local Elector). 

Seconder (Local Elector). 

4. Vote of thanks to Chairman and Speakers : — 

" That this meeting tenders its hearty thanks to 
the Chairman and Speakers for their services to-night." 

Proposer 

Seconder ; 

Whilst during a campaign it is essential that general 
arrangements for meetings must be in the hands, or under 
the control, of the Election Agent, he ought to consult the 
Sub-agent about various details, such, for instance, as the 
best place of meeting, the local speaking talent, the most 
suitable hour to begin. In many working class districts 
of London an audience can rarely be got together much 
before nine o'clock, whilst in country districts, wliich at the 
moment we are more particularly discussing, 7, or even 
0.30 is a favourite time. 

At town meetings it is an excellent plan to get the 
audience to join in singing some political song set to a 
popular tune while waiting for the regular proceedings to 
begin. The words can be chalked in bold letters on a 
blackboard, verse by verse, and if a few musical friends 
oan be got to form themselves into an amateur choir for 
the election it will be found that meetings, started with 
music in which all can join, will go with a swing they might 
otherwise lack. Of course, the provisions of the Corrupt 
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Practices Act forbidding payment for bands of music must 
be strictly regarded, but, with a few trained leaders, no 
instrumental accompaniment is really needed. 

At elections where a large number of meetings are held 
workers are apt to waste time in attending them, which 
might be more profitably spent. This is a matter requiring 
the diplomatic attention of the candidate or his election 
agent. 

The expenses of village meetings are usually very 
small, the chief outlay incurred being in advertising them. 
Distribution of handbills is fairly effective, but perhaps still 
better, if tte cost is not prohibitive, is an invitation post- 
card sent to each elector in the district. In small towns 
billposting is a good method of publicity, but in London and 
great cities such bills, unless very big — which means very 
costly — are not likely tOv attract much attention on a 
hoarding. The best means in such cases is to get friends 
to exhibit moderate-sized bills in their shop or house 
windows. 

If a contest is imminent or in progress it is illegal to 
make any payment for such friendly assistance. 

The person responsible for organising meetings while 
a General Election is in progress must bear in mind that 
there is great difl&culty then in procuring experienced 
speakers from outside. During a contest the engagement 
of paid speakers for the purpose of the election is illegal, 
and if done by the candidate or his election agent it would 
be sufficient to avoid the election. A candidate, of course, 
is at liberty to entertain as his friend, a speaker who has 
come from a distance to help the cause, and his actual out- 
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of-pocket expenses for travelling may also be repaid to a. 
speaker, but such payment must be returned as an election 
expense. For educational meetings, or meetings for the 
promotion of the interests of the party, held at other times, 
there is nothing to prevent a fee being paid to the lecturer 
or speaker. 

During an election it is often necessary to secure 
intended halls or rooms some time in advance, or it may be 
found that opponents have been beforehand, and have 
booked them for their own meetings, or even merely to 
prevent the other side from having the accommodation. 
This is particularly the case in small towns, but it is 
generally possible to pay a retaining fee securing first 
refusal of several dates, and where any diflBculty is 
apprehended this is certainly the course which should be 
pursued. 

RESOLUTIONS OF CONFIDENCE IN CANDIDATE. 

In an election contest, it is usual to propose a vote of 
confidence in the candidate, somewhat on the lines set out 
in the draft agenda above. This is best done towards the 
end of the meeting by local speakers, the proposer being 
on the platform, and the seconder, an elector, in the body 
of the hall. If there is much chance of failure to carry 
such a resolution it should certainly be omitted. Oppo- 
nents in the press and on the platform always seize upon 
an incident of the kind to proclaim that the candidate 
cannot carry even his own meetings. Omission is unim- 
portant ; failure announces feebleness. 

It has to be remembered that no such resolution of 
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confidence in a candidate, or declaration of his fitness to 
represent the constituency in Parliament, should be sub- 
mitted at meetings held prior to a contest, because, if this 
is done, an election expense might be held to have been 
incurred, and it might be taken as evidence that the 
actual candidature had commenced long before it is con- 
venient, having regard to the limitation of election 
expenses permitted by law. At ordinary political meetings, 
whether the candidate is present or not, resolutions are 
better directed towards the support of a party, or the 
Government, or some proposed legislation or opposition to 
legislation. Such meetings would be organised and paid 
for by the party Association, and not by the candidate 
personally. Any amount of confidence may be expressed, 
or approval bestowed, so long as it is impersonal to the 
gentleman who is likely to become the candidate. 

The position of a sitting member is somewhat different. 
At the invitation of the party Association most members 
attend periodical meetings in their constituency as part 
of the regular routine, quite irrespective of the approach 
of an election. On such occasions resolutions of con- 
fidence, or thanks for services are commonly pro- 
posed, and no exception can be taken to them ; but so 
soon as an election is looming on the horizon impersonal 
resolutions are what wisdom would dictate. 

As regards place of meeting, this in villages is nearly 
always the schoolroom. Meetings on licensed premises are 
not illegal, but during a contest they are distinctly 
undesirable. 

When no election is pending it is not unusual to hold 
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political smoking concerts, or similar entertainments, at an 
inn or hotel. If, during a contest, no other suitable place 
can be obtained notice in writing should certainly be given 
to the landlord before a meeting, that the candidate will 
not pay for, or be responsible for, any food or drink supplied 
to any person, ostensibly on behalf of the candidate. It 
may also be desirable to draw the attention of the landlord 
to the stringent provisions for endorsement of licences 
where it is reported by election commissioners that a 
licensed person has been guilty of, or even has knowingly 
permitted, bribery or treating upon his premises. Forms 
for this purpose may readily be obtained. 

This section would be incomplete without a reference 
to the importance of a candidate and his agent being 
properly posted as to what is said at opponents' meetings. 
Newspapers can report fully only the larger gatherings, 
and obviously if any personal slander is uttered it is hardly 
likely to appear in print. It may be hoped that a cam- 
paign of slander is not common, yet a sharp ear and eye 
should follow every meeting, so that attacks may be 
promptly dealt with. There is another reason. Under 
modern conditions, political campaigns show an increas- 
ing tendency to develope into a process of bidding for 
support by appeal to the self-interest of the electors. 
Consequently, speakers who are irresponsible, or careless, 
or worse, sometimes put forward statements which are 
either utterly devoid of foimdation, or in which the im- 
aginative so far outweighs the truthful that the latter is 
practically a negligible quantity. This can be done in 
two ways — either by misrepresenting the policy of 
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opponents, or by making reckless promises in the hope 
of attracting support. Glaring instances of these tactics 
require prompt treatment, particularly in rural districts 
where there is most danger of their adoption. Someone 
whose intelligence and judgment can be depended upon 
should therefore always be in attendance at village 
meetings to report extravagant statements or misrepre- 
sentations, whHe all reported speeches of the opposing 
candidate should be carefully read. A friend or secretary 
can easily examine systematically all such reports, calling 
the candidate's attention to matters he may usefully 
criticise or comment upon in his own speeches. 

OPEN-AIR MEETINGS. 

In working-class constituencies, such as factory or 
mining districts, short open-air meetings in the dinner 
hour, or after working hours, often prove very useful. 
Many voters who will not trouble themselves to turn out 
after they reach home will stand and listen to an effective 
speaker for a few minutes. Literature should always be 
distributed at these gatherings. It must be borne in mind 
that speakers require to be most carefully chosen for 
open-air work, as criticism is remarkably rough 
and ready on such occasions. Perhaps there is. 
no better school for peripatetic orators than the 
well-known place of assembly in Hyde Park. Graduation 
there has perfected some of our best platformists of the 
present day, but it is sometimes a hard school. The 
writer remembers seeing an unhappy Hindoo law student 
of his acquaintance, addressing the bystanders and using 
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as an illustration to his argument the expression : " It 
is as if you said, I had Heaven in my head and Hell at my 
feet." Whereupon a homely working man remarked with 
a snort, which in itself was enough to upset the harmless 
Hindoo : " A pretty looking beggar you are to have 'eaven 
in yer 'ead." The street corner is decidedly not the place 
for a political beginner ! 

LANTERN LECTURES. 

An extremely useful form of educational meeting has 
yet to be touched upon. Lantern lectures are often 
exceedingly valuable ; in the first place, because the pictures 
are an attraction which draws a larger number of people, 
and, secondly, because the recollection of a picture on a 
screen is carried in the mind more easily than that of the 
most eloquent word description. Many political subjects 
lend themselves to illustration, and with an attractive 
speaker and a trustworthy operator, lantern lectures are 
imdoubtedly a most useful weapon in electoral warfare. 
In the heat of an actual contest they are, perhaps, less suit- 
able, because darkness encourages rowdy behaviour, and 
the real use of lantern lectures is for the educational work 
which, in a well-organised constituency, is carried on 
regularly between elections. 

WARD AND DISTRICT MEETINGS. 

We turn now to the consideration of ward meetings, 
which, as they have somewhat different objects, naturally 
present different considerations. 

Borough constituencies are divided into wards, 
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counties into districts, and a branch of the Central Asso- 
ciation should exist in each ward or district. From time 
to time each branch ought to hold a meeting of its own. 
In widely-spread country districts, where there is greater 
diflSculty in arranging meetings, these are less frequent, and 
very often at ordinary times, not more than one a year, 
is held, which resolves itself into a public village meeting, 
at which the member or candidate makes his annual speech. 
Even in rural districts, however, a strenuous effort should 
be made to encourage healthy local branches, and the 
holding of a meeting of members at least once in three 
months. Otherwise membership becomes slack and the 
organisation is apt to grow rusty, which means that when 
an election arrives it will not be entirely up to its work. 
In the country towns and in borough constituencies, Asso-* 
ciation meetings play a more regular part, and monthly 
gatherings of members are usually held. The chairman of 
the ward should always occupy the chair, as it is right 
that he should be supreme in his own ward, and even when 
the member or candidate attends a ward meeting the chief 
officer of the district present should never be 
superseded in the chair. These gatherings are 
usually confined to members of the Association, and they 
form the chief means of recruiting new members of the 
party. They are, or ought to be, less formal than public 
meetings, their idea being to bring together the avowed 
members of the party. An interest in strictly local affairs 
may often be wisely fostered, and the chairman in his 
address would deal with matters particularly affecting the 
ward. The member or candidate should attend occa- 
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sionally, looking upon the evening as one to be devoted less 
to speech making than to meeting old friends and acquaint- 
ances, and making fresh ones. A short address from an 
outside speaker, or a lantern lecture, should be followed 
by general discussion, if one can be raised. Ward 
meetings form a part, and perhaps the most important 
part, of borough organisation. 
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HINTS FOR SPEAKERS. 



SYNOPSIS. 



The whole abt.— Two " do's " ; two " dont's."— Bom orators.— 
Preliminary platform practice. — Gladstone's advice. — ^DiflEerent 
audiences. — London working men. — ^Village audiences. — ^Town 
and country intellects. — Speaking at entertainments. — An awful 
fate ; Following the funny man. — Four maxims : — 

(1) Shortness.— Time limit of 30 minutes. — 48 minutes on 10 
minutes' speeches. — Diluted eloquence. — The speaker timing 
himself. 

(2) Simplicity of Language. — ^Handling burning questions. — 

Broad factB not minute detail. — ^Too much Blue Book. 

(3) The drawbacks op Superiority. — ^Keeping off a Pedestal. — 

Working men speakers. — Why they succeed. — ^Morning dress 
for meetings. — Talking on the level of an audience. 

(4) A DEADWEIGHT OF SoLEitfNiTY. — Johu Bull and solidity. — 

Apt anecdotes clinch a point. — ** The horse that carried a 
lady." — Listless audiences. — Speaker's commonpleice book. 
Strangers on platforms. — Ix)cal topics and local prejudices. — 
Village exclusiveness. — " Harrow we know, but who are ye ? " 
— Ascertaining topics to avoid. 

Hostile interruptions. — Masterly inactivity with interrupters. — 
Happy retorts. — " Does your mother know you are out ? " — 
Loss of temper. — Questions in speeches invite answers. — ^Fishing 
for interruptions sometimes useful. — An instance. — Supporting 
the Candidate — not supplanting him. 
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POLITICAL SPEAKING. 

The whole art of political speaking might be sum- 
marized within the compass of two " do's " and two 

"dont's":— 

Be short. 

Be simple. 

Do not be superior. 

Do not be inordinately solemn. 
No book that ever was, or ever will be written, could 
do much towards the production of an effective speech. 
The best platform speakers are those who have a natural 
aptitude for the work, but most men, and women too, for 
that matter, can acquire by practice the power of addressing 
an audience in a way which will at least hold their atten- 
tion — ^and that after all is the main thing to strive for. 
There are persons who seem to imagine anyone is com- 
petent to let off oratorical fireworks in public without 
previous experience or training. They are persons to 
avoid. The platform is not the proper place to practise, 
and individuals who victimize an audience by perpetrating 
maiden efforts in public deserve the fate wjiich usually 
attends them. A would-be orator should join a debating 
society and speak constantly — so constantly as to be a 
bore to his fellow members, who, however, cannot justly 
complain since mutual improvement is the object for 
which they are gathered together, wherein they differ 
from a public audience who may very properly resent 
being forced to undergo a similar process. When some 
measure of fluency has been attained, it is very useful to 
seek preliminary platform practice by giving short addresses 
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or lectures to literary societies, and other like gatherings, 
where criticism is not likely to be too severe. Thus the 
plunge into politics is made gradual, and a young speaker 
starts with some degree of that confidence which is 
absolutely requisite to any measure of success on the 
platforms . 

It may be appropriate to quote here the following 
advice which was given by Mr. Gladstone to one who 
sought his counsel on the point : — 

1. Study plainness of language, always preferring the 
simpler word. 

2. Shortness of sentences. 

3. Distinctness of articulation. 

4. Test and question your own arguments beforehand, 
not waiting for critic or opponent. 

5. Seek a thorough digestion of, and familiarity with, 
your subject, and rely mainly on these to prompt the 
proper words. 

6. Eemember that if you are to sway an audience 
you must, besides thinking out your matter, watch them 
all along. — " Life of Gladstone," Vol. 1, page 192. 

The remarks which follow make no pretensions to 
teach an easy path to popularity as a speaker, but may 
be of service in that they possess at least the virtues 
attributable to experience in addressing audiences of very 
different descriptions in many parts of England. It is 
important to remember that what will suit one audience 
would be hopelessly out of place with another. A meeting 
of London working men is in many ways an ideal assembly 
to address. Their perceptions are keen, their wits sharp. 
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They follow an argument rapidly, and if they find a bad 
flaw in it they do not as a rule hesitate to proclaim their 
opinion with an immediate frankness which is embarrass- 
ing even to experienced speakers, and which would utterly 
floor most beginners. On the other hand, they are generous 
in appreciation. A good point well put never fails to go 
home, and an interruption happily parried moves them 
to warm applause. The worker in great cities is a 
person very wide awake, and a speaker who once gets 
into touch with an audience of intelligent artisans can 
ask for no better experience. To one accustomed to such 
meetings, a village gathering in some rural districts is a 
trying ordeal. His best points pass apparently unheeded. 
Farmers and labourers sit in stolid silence from which it 
seems impossible to rouse them. Even a funny story is 
received with a hesitating smile, as though its humour 
were somewhat doubtful, and the most fiery language 
fails to produce any sort of interruption. The speaker is 
apt to feel his efforts are a miserable failure, and the con- 
viction is not conducive to greater success. A new hand, 
less modest and more rash, is tempted to declare in his 
haste that the fellows are fools. If he does, let us 
hope the opinion is delivered in strict privacy, for a man 
who cannot keep command of his temper in public under 
all and any circumstances does a thousand times more 
harm than good to the cause he advocates. The speaker's 
discouragement arises from want of experience. An average 
village audience is often undemonstrative, but by no means 
unintelligent, and those who permit themselves to talk 
contemptuously of " Hodge," merely show their own 
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lack of perception. With agriculturists the process of 
mental digestion is frequently slow. Accustomed by their 
calling to a certain amount of contemplative delay, they 
are disposed to turn things over in their minds in a deliberate 
manner entirely foreign to workers in towns and cities. 
The latter arrive quickly at their conclusions, and very 
frequently the matter is promptly forgotten for some 
newer topic. Villagers, with fewer distractions, discuss 
the meeting and the speeches again and again, with the 
result that the impressions made are much more per- 
manent, and hence more effective. A town meeting is 
without doubt more agreeable from the speaker's point 
of view, but very often a village meeting, apathetic though 
it be, and apparently a failure, does greater good. 

Most political speakers are called upon at one time 
or another to undergo the experience of speaking in the 
midst of an entertainment, such as a dance, or a concert. 
To be the powder in the jam is never pleasant, and it is 
almost impossible to avoid the sensation on such occasions 
that one's efforts are being endured rather than enjoyed. 
But politicians have long since recognised that to get down 
the wholesome powder of politics a good deal of jam in the 
shape of social entertainments is often desirable. One hint 
may be given. The musical organiser generally has his 
whole soul in the music, as it is right he should have. More 
often than not, however, this means that he puts on the 
*' funny man " just in front of the serious political orator. 
This is one of those things which might be arranged dif- 
ferently, and a speaker may be permitted to suggest a slight 
modification so that he may face his audience after some 
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item less fatal to his efforts than the modern rendering of a 
modem comic song. 

Bearing in mind that different audiences require 
different treatment, we may proceed to discuss our four 
maxims for platform speeches : — 

1.— SHORTNESS. 

Of the four the first is, perhaps, the most important. 
Unless a man is a Parish Councillor or a Cabinet Minister, 
he ought to be able to communicate his thoughts well inside 
the space of thirty minutes. As these hints are not exclu- 
sively intended for the guidance of either class of the com- 
munity, we venture to lay down a time limit of half an hour 
as the maximum under ordinary circumstances, although 
the idea is probably merely Utopian, as may, perhaps, be 
gathered from the unconfirmed rumour that at a meeting of 
members of Parliament held in connection with the move- 
ment for shortening the eloquence of the House of Commons, 
a distinguished Parliamentarian, in a telling oration lasting 
about three-quarters of an hour, conclusively proved the 
absurdity of permitting speeches to exceed ten minutes. 
Exuberant verbosity in public speech-making is undoubt- 
edly one of those matters in which, as Lord Bowen said, 
we are deeply conscious of one another's infirmities. 
Most people who have experience in arranging poKtical 
meetings have encountered the man who cheerfully 
announces his inability to do anything in the way of a decent 
speech much under an hour, and the extraordinary thing is 
that a long winded orator is invariably proud of his length 
of utterance. Sadness and sorrow are left for his audience. 
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The platform speaker who is sought for is the man who 
can make a good speech in a short time. Diluted eloquence 
is first cousin to the unpopular mixture known as milk 
and water, although, of course, there are occasions when 
a speaker is compelled to babble like the poetic brook, 
as, for instance, when he is put up to keep going until 
another orator arrives. One of the most unpleasant jobs 
is to be started off with the injunction " to go on imtil Mr. 

gets here on his motor." There is an uncertainty 

about the position which is far from delightful — particu- 
larly if the car has a breakdown on the road ! 

A speaker should always enquire what length of time 
he is expected to occupy, and his endeavour should be 
to conclude within rather than beyond the mark. If there 
is no clock in plain view, he should place his watch in front 
of him, being careful to notice the exact time he begins. 
Such a detail may seem unnecessary to mention, but long — 
and shall we add, bitter — experience proves that not one 
person in a hundred is capable of computing time while he 
is addressing an audience. Perhaps this is why the clocks 
in religious edifices are so big. 

Too little rather than too much is a sound rule for 
oratory of every kind. 

2.— SIMPLICITY OF LANGUAGE. 

Do not use a long word where a short one would serve ; 
and do not assume that your audience has a deep acquaint- 
ance with politics. Indeed, the man on the platform is not 
always a Solomon in this respect. Happily conscious- 
ness of ignorance is the halfway house to perfection 
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of knowledge, and if a speaker sets out with the 
idea of first instructing himself, he stands a far 
better chance of instructing the people who have to 
listen to him. For platform purposes one generally finds 
a question to handle which is more or less burning. The 
newspapers will have been full of it, Parliament will have 
discussed it, and Blue-books will have been widely issued, 
if not widely read. An ordinary speaker cannot hope to 
say anything startlingly original upon the subject. If he 
does, probably what he says is wrong. His best plan is to 
grasp the main elements of the topic, and, above all with 
a village audience, to talk them over in the most simple 
language possible. The average man is not a close student 
of political questions. He is apt to take his opinions 
straight from his newspaper, even if his interest carries 
him so far as to induce him to read the views there put 
forward. A glance at the Parliamentary reports in the 
newspapers with the largest circulations shows how little 
space a modern editor devotes to the ordinary proceedings 
at Westminster. Why ? Simply because long reports would 
not be read, and are not wanted. The average man then 
does not care for a mass of details, or lengthy extracts from 
Blue-books. What is needed is the power to put the 
main facts clearly before him, filling in here and there with 
a little detail where it is necessary in order to demolish an 
argument being made use of by political opponents. And 
the plainer the language the better he will understand it, 
and the more he will like it. 
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3.— THE DRAWBACKS OF SUPERIORITY. 

A pulpit preacher who is always talking about " ye " 
and " you " rarely makes much of a success. A platformer 
on a pedestal is a ghastly failure — and deservedly so. 
People do not go to political meetings to be lectured by a 
fine gentleman who feels himself miles above their heads, 
and lets them see he does. Such airs and graces may sit 
tolerably well upon a great statesman — ^but great states- 
men rarely exhibit them, and it is left to the undistinguished 
to display an overweening sense of their own importance 
on such occasicMis. A genuine working man is very often 
the most effective speaker on a political platform in many 
constituencies, simply because he appeals to his audience 
as one of themselves. For the same reason it is nearly 
always wiser to wear morning garments at political 
meetings. In a small town, or village gathering the arrival 
of a platform group in white ties and shirtfronts has a 
tendency to emphasise class distinctions in a way which is 
hardly consistent with good taste, and, from an election- 
eering standpoint, is hopelessly bad tactics. The man who is 
going to " get there " in his speech is the man who comes 
most closely into touch with every individual in his audience, 
by addressing them on equal terms, absolutely free from 
any assumption of superiority. The man who begins by 
despising his audience generally ends with matters the 
other way round. 

4.— A DEADWEIGHT OF SOLEMNITY. 

Englishmen are prone to take sadly other things 
besides their pleasures. As a nation we cherish a con- 
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ventional respect for solidity and seriousness, and in due 
proportion and their proper place those qualities are 
highly commendable. But it is possible to overdo them. 
A light touch and a sprinkling of humour are welcomed 
by audiences, and the orator who is perennially solemn 
must not be surprised to find himself more feared than 
loved from the point of view of a popular platformist. 
It is not given to us all to scintillate with well-turned 
witticisms, but we can season facts so that the fare we offer 
may be at least moderately appetising. An apt anecdote 
very often drives home a point more quickly and more 
surely than long drawn, wordy argument, while its appli- 
cation is far more likely to be retained in the minds of 
hearers. To combine practice with preachment an example 
from the annals of Parliament may here be cited. An 
occasion arose when it was desired to promote the Attorney- 
General in an administration under Mr. Gladstone to a 
seat on the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. 
But there was an obstacle in the way. A qualification 
for membership of that august Appellate Court was 
previous tenure of high judicial office. The Govern- 
ment met the difficulty by appointing Sir Robert Collier 
a Justice of the Common Pleas. Within a week he was 
promoted to the Privy Council. 

Such an instance of extremely literal interpretation 
was not likely to escape criticism in Parliament, but the 
most effective speech in a long debate was delivered by the 
late Mr. Edward Greene {Bury St Edmunds). It consisted 
of one short story. The transaction of the Government, 
he declared, reminded him of a coper who had recently 
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put a horse up for sale near his home, with the description 
that it was quiet to ride or drive, and " had carried a 
lady." So it had, said Mr. Greene, for it happened that 
he was spending a night at a hostelry, and arising early 
in the morning, he observed the gallant steed peram- 
bulating round the stable yard under the restraining 
charge of the coper and two ostlers, who between them 
were holding both the horse and a chambermaid, who 
was insecurely perched upon the back of the jibbing 
animal. Without further word or comment Mr. Greene 
then resumed his seat, leaving members on both sides 
convulsed by the comparison, which was infinitely more 
difficult to deal with than the most sober argument. 
A well chosen illustration brightens up both a speech 
and the audience. Some serious minded persons object 
to interlarding their political addresses with anecdotes. 
They consider such a proceeding undignified, and ap- 
parently feel that by so doing they are harnessing 
statesmanship with buffoonery. They are entitled, of 
course, to their view, but it is a mistaken one. If you 
watch an average audience during the delivery of a 
political speech, you will often find that after the first 
few minutes their interest flags, and if they follow the 
speaker at all, they follow him listlessly. But a lively 
thrust, or even a very small joke wakes them up again 
to attention, and surely such a result is worth achieving. 
A speech utterly devoid of light and shade is bound to 
be a monotonous performance, and perpetual solemnity 
mostly degenerates into imattractive stodginess. 

Those who speak frequently on the political platform 
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will find it extremely useful to keep a note book in which 
they can jot down suitable stories, or a telling way of 
putting facts. Such a book becomes invaluable after 
a year or two's collection has found a home between its 
pages. Few men can carry in their heads the sort of 
thing required, and a tale or an illustration which has 
struck one personally is much more likely to be put to 
good use on a platform than an illustration or anecdote 
laboriously hunted up from a reference book. 

STRANGERS ON PLATFORMS. 

There still remains to be mentioned a matter of very 
great importance which is sometimes lost sight of by 
speakers visiting a strange neighbourhood, and that is 
the necessity for finding out from the agent, or from some- 
one thoroughly familiar with the district trustworthy 
particulars upon local topics and local prejudices. A 
stranger in a small town or village must bear in mind that 
he is always at a certain disadvantage. Some villages 
are almost as exclusive in their circle of acknowledged 
acquaintances as the cricket eleven of Eton is reported 
to have been when a challenge from some less distin- 
guished school eleven was answered in the terms, " Harrow 
we know ; Winchester we know ; but who are ye ? " 
Villagers acknowledge the squire, and the parson, and 
the doctor, but strange folk from outside are often re- 
garded with more curiosity than friendliness. An old 
hand, therefore, makes a point before the meeting of 
gathering a few local chronicles. He finds out who is 
popular, whose names it would be well to bring into his 
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address, and whom to leave out; on whicli person's 
political actions it may be judicious to expend a little 
criticism, and, equally important, whom he should leave 
discreetly alone. Many a useful point may in this way 
be scored which would otherwise be lost, and if his questions 
have been at all to the point, it will at least save him 
from performing the terrible gymnastic feat of opening 
his mouth only " to put his foot into it." For un- 
doubtedly that is what a careless stranger does run the 
risk of doing. Suppose, for instance, being a Radical, 
he chances to criticise severely the Church and the clergy 
in a place where the vicar is beloved by everyone of all 
parties ; or, equally unfortunate, being a Conservative, 
he waxes eloquent upon the kindly feeling and the close 
relations existing between landowners and their tenants, 
when the village squire happens to be neglectful of his 
duties ? The pit is one a stranger may easily fall 
into, if he has not taken the precaution to make 
a few preliminary inquiries, and the feelings of the local 
supporters of his party as he flounders helplessly about 
may be left to the readers' intelligent imagination. It 
is the class of oration with regard to which a piece of 
humorous advice that Tories should address Radical 
meetings, and Radicals hold forth to Conservative gather- 
ings might be adopted in all seriousness with decided 
advantages to the respective parties ! 

HOSTILE INTERRUPTION. 

To some speakers hostile interruptions present a 
great difficulty. To meet it, at any rate partially, one 
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golden rule exists which has the supreme virtue of being 
easy to practise. It is to go steadily on with the speech 
entirely heedless of the remark. This policy of masterly 
inactivity is usually safe but not brilliant, and if an 
eflEective answer can be given on the spur of the moment, 
the speaker, of course, scores a greater triumph. In this 
connection we must be excused for caUing to mind the 
incident of Lord Carmarthen, now Duke of Leeds, who, 
as a very youthful looking candidate, on rising to speak, 
was greeted with the cry, " Does your mother know 
you're out ? " " Yes," came back in a twinkle, the 
retort, " and on Wednesday night at eleven o'clock she 
will know I'm in." Such happy inspirations are rare, 
but a reply which is to the point invariably secures 
approval and applause, even though its wit borders on the 
microscopic. What must, at all costs, be avoided is any 
appearance of being disconcerted, so that if no reply 
comes to mind, an interruption must be Simply 
ignored. 

The one unpardonable sin, however, is loss of temper, 
or display of irritation. A man who cannot keep hia 
temper had better keep off the platform, because he is 
certain to make himself and his party look foolish. A 
smile and a joke will often disarm the most captious 
opposition, while nothing puts an interrupter more out 
of countenance than the genial remark, " I am much 
obUged to my friend for raising that point." Very 
occasionally it may be desirable to simulate indignation, 
but as a general rule even gross discourtesy is best met 
by unswerving good humour. 
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Some speakers quite unconsciously fish for inter- 
ruptions — ^and generally catch them more quickly than 
they like — by constantly framing remarks in the form 
of questions. The orator, for example, who innocently 
inquires, " What does the British worfa'ng man want ? " 
can hardly be surprised to receive the polite but slightly 
inconvenient reply, " Wants a drink, guv'nor." If 
you are not prepared for back answers don't ask questions 
in a speech. But the plan may be very successfully 
adopted where interruption is anticipated, and the speaker 
is prepared to meet it. A question or two discreetly 
put is almost certain to draw replies, and the speaker 
scores because he is able to take opponents on his own 
ground, instead of on theirs. During a bye-election 
in a district where feeling was at the moment running 
very high on the Education Act of 1902, a meeting was 
held in a Liberal stronghold. Opposition was expected, 
and did not disappoint expectations, the chairman's 
opening remarks being constantly interrupted. Knowing 
what there was to face, the speaker was prepared for 
it, and started at once on the most controversial topics 
in the Education question, framing remarks so as to draw 
interruptions. The ruse succeeded admirably. Five 
questions in as many minutes readily answered, simply 
because they were expected and prepared for, left the 
interrupters discouraged, and procured a hearing for 
the speech. 

One word in conclusion. A speaker who is assisting 
in a contest, however accompUshed and however eminent 
he may be, is there to support the candidate, not to 
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supplant him. Just as every man in a cricket team 
should play for his side, not for himself, so in an election 
everyone taking part should have but one object in view, 
the success of the candidate he is supporting. This is 
a « tip » which some talkers are occasionaUy in danger 
of overlooking. 
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CANDIDATES. 



SYNOPSIS. 



Candidates in gbneral. — Local home and habitation. — ^No hotel 
letters. — Disraeli standing on his head. 

When is a Candidate not a Candidate ? — The " prospective 
candidate " illusion. — General political work permissible. — 
Dangers of a personal campaign. — ^Member versus candidate. — 

Candidates and Chamties. — Charity right and wrong. — Distribu- 
tion of charity. — Suggestions as to best method. — Gifts to 
individuals unwise. — Heading subscription Usts generally 
undesirable. — Charity and corruption. — Colourable charity. — 
Unwise distribution. 

Investigating a Constituency. — ^Things a candidate ought to 
know. — Party position. — Association, condition of. — Registra- 
tion. — Finding things out. — Early days in constituency. — 
Personality in politics. — Electioneering instinct. — Natural 
geniality and transparent humbug. — ^Local prejudices. 

The Candidate and the Election. — Banking account for election. 
— ^Maximum Expenditure. — Add Returning Officer's charges. — 
Personal expenses of Candidate. — Hospitality. 

Candidate's Address to Electors. — Cutting it short. — Explana- 
tory, not argumentative. — Holograph covering letter. 

CoRBESPONDENCB. — How to Say " No." — ^Pledges exacted. — 
— Lying rumour. — ^Attitude towards opponent. — Political 
enemies and personal friends. — " Will that suit you, Harcoiurt ? " 
— Speeches at the declaration of poll. 
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CANDIDATES, 

The classification of candidates into varying degrees 
of excellence forms no part of the objects of this book, 
but it is, of course, indisputable that a candidate with local 
ties, possessing many friends and as few enemies as possible 
starts with a great deal in his favour. If to these be added 
some speaking capacity and political aptitude, a fair 
share of health and wealth, with a little electioneering 
instinct as a sort of general seasoning, the local party are 
indeed in enviable circumstances, for they have found 
perfection. 

A stranger to the constituency is proverbially not the 
best vote winner, for the simple reason that the wide 
fringe of electors who are without keen political sympathies 
feel less interest in the man who is here to-day and gone 
to-morrow. However, and particularly when he comes 
forward as an eleventh-hour champion, even a stranger 
may manfully uphold the fortunes of his party since he 
thus gains the advantage of appearing to fight under 
an overwhelming disadvantage, a fact which recommends 
him to the chivalrous support of quite a number of electors, 
who will be drawn to admire his sporting spirit, whereas, 
if he had spent a few weeks or months in the field they might 
resent his supersession of local politicians. But suppose 
that the choice of a party happens to fall upon one who 
is a stranger to the constituency, while there is time, he 
would do well to improve his position by creating such 
local connections as circumstances permit. A house and 
home is not only an inestimable comfort, but it brings a 
candidate quickly into neighbourly touch with those 
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around him. The law recognises that even a candidate 
must live, and charitably permits that necessity to be 
accomplished in proper bounds within the gates of his 
potential constituency ; but when a house is taken for a 
few weeks pending the actual contest, the cost should be 
added to his return of personal expenses. It is hardly 
possible to commit a worse tactical error in electioneering 
matters than to date letters, or addresses, or any com- 
munications to electors from a public hostelry, be it never 
so venerable or respectable. At the worst they should 
bear the central committee. rooni heading, since an hotel 
address inevitably suggests ideas of a temporary visit, 
and even great men cannot afiord to handicap them- 
selves unnecessarily, when, like so many great men, they 
stand for places where they are known only by general 
reputation. Lord Beaconsfield, while he was Mr. Benjamin 
DisraeU, was a constant political pilgrim, and on one 
occasion, when, as a stranger, he was fighting family 
influence and long tried services, a voice in the crowd 
demanded what he was standing upon. " Sir," came 
back the reply from the hustings, " I am standing upon 
my head," a retort which embodied a personal allusion 
in a delightfully impersonal way. 

WHEN CANDIDATURE BEGINS. 

Amidst the . many difficulties which are inseparable 
from political warfare, one of the most perplexing pro- 
blems which awaits solution, is to decide when a candi- 
date is not a candidate. The Act of Parliament ap- 
parently puts the matter plainly enough by defining 
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him as " any person who is nominated as a candidate 
at such election, or is declared by himself or by others 
to be a candidate, on or after the day of the issue of the 
writ for such election, or after the dissolution or vacancy, 
in consequence of which such writ has been issued." 
But in spite of these words it is now settled law that 
candidature may commence before a dissolution, and 
if a campaign is entered upon having as its object 
the return to ParUament of a particular person, rather 
than the advancement of a poUcy or the success of a party, 
election expenses may be held to have begun. With a 
view to avoid the difficulty it has become a fashion to 
label the chosen person as " prospective candidate." 
The subterfuge is utterly worthless. A man either is a 
candidate or he is not, and all the qualifying adjectives 
in the world cannot modify facts. 

It has been held over and over again that no hard 
and fast line can be drawn, but that each case must be 
considered in the light of its own circumstances. There 
is nothing more usual than for a candidate who has made 
a good fight but who has been beaten, to be accorded a 
vote of thanks and an expression of his supporters' hope 
that he will fight again another day. He has taken a 
part in the political life of the district, and he is certainly 
entitled to continue to show his interest in the place, 
and to continue his political work. He need not for- 
mally label himself, nor need he carry on a personal cam- 
paign. But even before an election is imminent, if a cam- 
paign on behalf of any particular person, and not simply 
in the interests of a party is set on foot and pushed on, 
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each and every expense of such campaign which can be 
allocated to the promotion of the election, will fall within 
the expenses which the Act requires to be returned, and 
this whether the person in question be labelled, or not 
labelled, " candidate " or " prospective candidate," or any 
other fancy designation he may choose to adopt. 

At the same time premature formal adoption as 
candidate has few advantages. Meetings at which 
resolutions to secure his return to Parliament are passed 
would probably be held to be an election expense, and 
while there is no reason to suppose that once one election 
expense has been incurred everything that follows must 
necessarily be of the same class, yet the fact of declaration 
of candidature might push over the borderline subsequent 
outlay, which, in the absence of such declaration, might 
safely be regarded as ordinary political expenditure. 

CANDIDATES AND CHARITIES. 

In this direction a sitting member is not in quite the 
same position as an attacking candidate. Many things may 
be done by a sitting member which an aspirant for mem- 
bership, having the fear of the Corrupt Practices Acts 
in his heart, would be wise to leave undone. It will not 
proJBt a candidate to gain the whole constituency only 
to lose the seat on a petition. Nevertheless, in many con- 
stituencies almost the whole duty of man, when he is a 
candidate for ParUament, is to contribute generously to a 
multitude of undertakings. Now, charity is no sin, 
although some politicians would like to make it a ParUa- 
mentary crime. But indiscriminate charity is unwise 
because it is liable to be misinterpreted. 
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Methods or Distribution. 

A few hints on charitable gifts by politicians may not 
come amiss. In the first place, all donations, even small 
ones, should be paid by cheque, crossed and payable to 
order, while a covering letter is desirable. The casual 
half-sovereign lends itself to traitorous designs. More- 
over, it is a wise precaution to draw the cheque in favour 
of one person, presumably the treasurer, and post it in a 
letter to another person, presumably the secretary. Then, 
it is not the way of wisdom, above all on the eve of, or during 
an election, to give donations to individuals. The most 
poignant cases of distress wiU be brought to a can- 
didate's notice — ^many only too genuine — ^but it is best 
to nukke a rule and to stick to it, that only undertakings 
of a public or a semi-public nature in which a number of 
people are concerned, shall be assisted financially. In 
this way, no individual receives direct personal gain, and 
accusations of personal bribery can hardly be sustained. 

Except under special circumstances, a candidate 
or member is usually wiser to refrain from starting a 
subscription list. His name may be used as a lever, which 
is not at all desirable, and even when he has the closest 
personal knowledge of constituency affairs, he may, by 
heading the list, encourage a project which had better 
been left alone. Naturally, this does him harm. Again, 
if he gives before other local support has been obtained, 
he may overshoot the mark by giving a great deal too 
much, and those who have to follow his lead will not do 
so with the best of feelings towards his generosity. Pro- 
moters of testimonials or collectors for charities constantly 
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make their first attack upon a member or candidate, 
but if a rule is made and adhered to, that a subscription 
list started and in progress must be submitted, the path 
is made much more smooth and difficulties which otherwise 
are certain to arise can be avoided. 

It would be pedantic affectation to suggest that the 
charitable gifts of politicians stand upon the highest 
plane of moral excellence. If virtue was its own reward 
a number of subscription lists would probably suffer, 
but charity, even political chaiity, need have nothing in 
common with corruption. 

The charity, which has been called colourable, is not 
charity at all. It is bribery under the guise of generosity. 
Such, for example, would be the gifts on the understanding 
of political support, or desistance from political opposition, 
or so-called hospitality dispensed with an evil motive. 
A wide-spread distribution of coal tickets or any similar 
benefit is highly undesirable, since, however pure the 
motive, there is difficulty in presenting these transactions 
in a favourable light under the process of cross-examina- 
tion. A candidate, in fact, should be Uke Caesar's wife, 
whose husband's views on censorious opinion are a classic 
of our language. 

INVESTIGATING A CONSTITUENCY. 

But nursing is not the first problem which ought 
to present itself to the man who is honoured with an 
invitation to contest a seat. There are things a wide- 
awake candidate wants to know before he undertakes 
his task. If better preliminary inquiries were made. 
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we should find fewer cases of political ill-health, the 
chief symptom of which is withdrawal from candidature. 
The party position should be the first consideration, and this 
is best proved by the condition of the local Association, and 
the state of the Register. General statements should not 
be relied upon. Constituents in search of a candidate 
naturally have a tendency to put the sunny side of things 
in the front. It is his business to take a look round the 
shady side, since he may be very certain that there is 
no place to be got for the asking where all is sunshine, 
without shade. 

From the point of view of an inquiring candidate, 
a sound Association with healthy working branches, secures 
a long start, whether in county or borough. It means 
that there will be a chairman and local committees to 
support him. It also should mean a clean slate financially. 
On the other hand, a moribund association usually leaves 
a legacy of debt which a new candidate finds he has to 
clear off before a fresh start can be made ; and many a 
man has had to pay the bill for the meeting ostensibly 
called by his party to choose him as champion in the 
fight. 

Then the state of the Register should be examined, 
in order to see what is the voting strength of the party. 
Registration is work which costs money, and an intending 
candidate should come to some arrant^ement as to the 
share of this expense which will fall upon his shoulders. 
Frequently it is the lion's share. 

These are the two main points, but there are others, 
such, for instance, as the personal support which may 
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be expected from prominent residents, and a general idea 
of what a candidate would be expected to do in the way 
of subscriptions. It is not for a moment suggested, 
of course, that a haughty refusal is to follow disappoint- 
ing disclosures ; but the earlier disclosures come the 
better. 

His introduction to the party having been accom- 
plished, a candidate usually finds himself cast upon his own 
resources. If he is succeeding a retiring member who has 
been a popular representative, he cannot ask better 
fortune than to be personally conducted, so to speak, 
by his predecessor. In no other way can he hope to 
learn the ropes so quickly, or to assimilate valuable 
knowledge about those whom he hopes to make his con- 
stituents. When he has to make the plunge alone, he 
must of necessity trust much more to his own personality. 
Nothing in politics counts more than strong individuality, 
but for success, it should be of the type which lends 
itself readily to electioneering. A pleasant manner, 
not essentially what is generally called free and easy, 
but one perfectly free from any tinge of condescension, 
goes a long way. Memory for faces and names is almost 
worth gold. It is related of an eminent politician that he 
could always recall a face, and when he could recall nothing 
else, he would ask sympathetically, " Well, and how is the 
old complaint ? " — ^indicating in this way the familiar 
interest which is so telling in election work. 

Some superior people condemn all such geniality 
as transparent humbug. All that can be said is that if 
it is humbug, it will not serve its purpose, because electors 
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quickly detect and resent the fraud. Of course, there are 
those who can better adapt themselves than others, but it 
must be assumed that a man who devotes his time, energy 
and money to a political career has more than an ordinary 
share of the social instinct which leads him to enlarge 
the scope of his interests, and to be ready to sympathise 
with the difficulties, the pleasures, and the aims of those 
with whom Hs political work brings him in contact. 

Electioneerers, no less than poets, are born, not 
made. In this matter, however, as in others, experience 
is a teacher not to be dispised. Local topics should 
receive special attention. In large cities, contests 
are generally fought on broad national issues, so far 
as the purely political side is concerned, but in small 
towns or in county divisions, local sentiment is 
much stronger, and a candidate who is not native 
born or bred may do himself, all unwittingly, a great 
deal of harm by running counter to it. Old-fashioned 
Parliamentarians there are who still hold that a new 
member should not attempt to take any part in discussion 
at Westminster during his first Session at least. In their 
view it takes time to catch the spirit of the place, and, 
to a certain extent, this is true of many constituencies. 
There are districts to-day where the use of a motor car, 
or even a peculiarity in dress, would cost a candidate 
dozens of votes. If may be foolish, but it is certainly 
a fact, and the candidate who is wise in his generation 
does not stop to argue why. The longer he is in the field 
the more chance he has of getting thoroughly into touch 
with the electors before the actual fight begins. When 
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that day comes, the greater part of the control of affairs 
passes over to the hands of the election agent, whose 
qualifications and duties we discuss elsewhere. The 
candidate should be most careful not to interfere with 
his agent's conduct of affairs by promises of employment 
about the election, or in any other way, while between 
candidate and agent there must be absolute confidence 
and frankness. 

THE CANDIDATE AND THE ELECTION. 

When the contest comes in view, it is advisable, 
as a rule, to open a special account for election purposes 
at a local bank, upon which the agent should have the sole 
power to draw. Usually the legal maximum is paid in, 
but there is no special object in this, because for one 
thing, there may not be occasion to spend the full amount 
allowed by law, while, on the other hand, the sum required 
for Returning OflBlcer's security, which may amount to 
several hundred pounds — {see Appendix, page 174), and 
which must be deposited within one hour of nomination, 
has no relation to the candidate's own election expenses. 
Returning OflBicers' charges form, in fact, a heavy addi- 
tional expenditure above and beyond what are technically 
known as election expenses. 

PERSONAL EXPENSES AND HOSPITALITY. 

While dealing with financial questions, it may be 
well to mention the personal expenses of the candidate. 
These include " the reasonable travelling expenses of a 
candidate, and the reasonable expenses of his living at 
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hotels or elsewhere for the purposes of, and in relation 
to, his election." As lavish personal expenditure is open 
to obvious abases, there was a desire to place a check 
upon extravagance in this direction. But it was felt to 
be contrary to common sense to lay down a law about 
what a man is to spend upon board and lodging. Clearly 
that which would be ostentatious extravagance in one 
case, in another would be a very ordinary outlay. The 
usual compromise, dear to the British temperament, was 
arrived at, and it was enacted that up to the sum of £100, 
a candidate may discharge his own personal expenses, 
merely rendering a general statement of the amount to 
his agent. But all sums in excess of £100, must be paid 
by his election agent, to whom an account must be sent 
within 14 days after the election. Personal expenditure 
does not count towards the maximum election expenses, 
but the object of requiring payment through the agent, 
and inclusion in the accounts is, of course, to check such 
a scale of expenditure as would suggest corrupt or illegal 
practices. A person is not debarred from hospitality 
because he is a candidate for Parliament, and there is 
nothing whatever to prevent him from entertaining in 
a reasonable way, and on a scale he would adopt at any 
other time, even persons whose votes he may secure. 
People are sometimes inclined to be dogmatic on this 
point, and to say " Thou shalt not." The law says food 
or drink shall not be given with a corrupt motive, which 
is a different commandment altogether. Naturally, how- 
ever, a candidate would be excessively ill-advised to keep 
*' open house," or to be noticeably lavish in his invitations 
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or his entertainments, more particularly when an election 
is imminent, as his motives would thus be open to grave 
misconstruction. 

ADDRESS TO ELECTORS. 

The address to the electors, a matter which naturally 
occasions most candidates not a little anxiety, must be 
prepared early in the contest. In deciding what to put 
in so as to satisfy supporters, and what to leave out so 
as not to turn doubtfuls into opponents, the difficulties 
in the way are almost as great as those which beset that 
large and moderately estimable class of individuals who 
pass their time trying to tread the narrow path which 
lies between right and wrong. Sins of commission are 
hardly more grave than those of omission, but the worst 
sin of all is inordinate length. The candidate's address 
is for the man in the street, and the average man in the 
street is much more interested in his half-penny newspaper 
than in a political discourse. If the address is to be 
read, much less marked, learned, or inwardly digested, 
the sound rule is cut it short. True, in country districts, 
more attention is paid by voters to the literature of politics, 
and an address may be longer and more explanatory. 
As a general rule, neither in town nor country should it 
be argumentative or condemnatory of the other side. 
Argument and condemnation are for the platform. The 
function of an address is to expound the views of him 
who issues it, and in some degree to let voters know 
what they may expect if they elect him. Generally, a 
portrait of the candidate appears upon the sheet, and 
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this is a good plan, although, perhaps, a better one, if 
the extra expense does not prevent it, is to send the address 
accompanied by a lithographed letter on ordinary note- 
paper, in the candidate's writing and bearing his portrait. 
There is something more personal about it, and all the 
letter need contain is a few lines saying that the formal 
address to the electors is enclosed. A copy should be 
posted to every one on the Register, and after this there 
does not seem to be much object in also bill posting the 
address throughout the constituency, as is often done. 
Bill posting is apt to be an expensive luxury, and in urban 
districts, at least, people do not stay to read a lengthy 
writing on the wall. Pictures make the best posters. 
Figuratively speaking, they strike the eye, and thus have 
a better chance of reaching the brains of passing voters. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

Correspondence will demand a share of the candidate's 
attention, and the more care he can give it, either by 
himself or by proxy, the better. Minding his p's and q's 
in this matter, undoubtedly, pays. The matutinal letter- 
bag will produce a very miscellaneous assortment. Appeals 
for money are sure to be constant, but an • experienced 
correspondent, in those cases where it is impossible 
to ** pay, pay, pay," will so frame the rejection as to let 
the appUcant understand how infinitely more agreeable 
it would have been to have sent a handsome donation. 
Years ago, manuals of the art of writing love letters 
were in great vogue. There appears to be an opening 
now for courses of instruction in the less romantic, but 
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perhaps more important, branch of the art which is con- 
cerned with politics. There are many better ways of saying 
*' No " than by the use of that particular monosyllable ; 
nor is it always wise, in answering political conundrums 
by letter, to pin down future action too definitely, or too 
far ahead. Equivocation is fatal and detestable, but a 
saving clause has many virtues in dealing with attempts 
to fetter future freedom. Mr. Gladstone was a past 
master of an art which, in his case, was carried to a point 
of refinement not always appreciated by the " plain 
mar»." But, unless he is pretty careful, a candidate will 
iind he has promised more than he meant. For instance, 
nothing is more common than inquiries whether such and 
such a Bill will receive his support. If the Bill has been 
issued and its terras are known to the candidate, he is 
in a position to give a definite reply, but when he is asked 
to support or oppose a measure he has not seen, or which 
is even not yet drafted, the answer should be confined 
to his general views on the subject, and he should reserve 
freedom of action on the details of the Bill. Pledges of 
many kinds will be demanded wholesale — some reason- 
able, and some the reverse. When given, a pledge of 
general support or general opposition should be as outright 
and as strong as possible, but a number of inquiries as 
to opinions are little better than an impertinence on 
the part of thpse who invite the confidence. People from 
the ends of the earth, or, at least, beyond the bounds 
of the constituency, which from the candidate's stand- 
point is much the same, will not hesitate to worry him, 
in the heat of his contest, about all sorts of things — 
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mostly foolish, as Carlyle would have said. Many 
members of Parliament refuse to notice these outside 
communications, feeling that their duty is done when 
they render an account to their own constituents, but it 
is not a matter on which a hard and fast law can be laid 
down. 

OPPONENTS. 

One other matter there is which a candidate should 
not overlook, and that is to keep an eye on the remarks 
of the other side. If their meetings are not reported, he 
should have a friend at each to take a note of wild state- 
ment or of any personal attack, so that it may not be 
left unanswered. The Act of 1895 has done something 
to check deliberate slanders, but, after all, it has hardly 
hit the real evil. Unless he has good grounds, one can- 
didate does not often indulge in personal abuse of his 
opponent. It would be not only bad form but bad tactics, 
since an unfounded attack would disgust the better sort 
of voter. But, what a candidate would not countenance, is 
occasionally done by undercurrents he cannot control. Some- 
times, for instance, a rumour is set afloat (generally on 
the eve of the poll when there is no opportunity of contra- 
diction) that a candidate's financial position is unsound, 
or his moral character unsatisfactory, or something else 
derogatory is spread abroad. As often as not, the rumour 
is an absolute lie, and an example of what cannot be 
described as anything but a dirty trick. When a can- 
didate finds himself the victim of such conduct, his best 
plan is to publish instantly a clear denial, and he may,. 
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if he choose, add the offer of a reward upon conviction 
of an offender under the Corrupt and Illegal Practices 
Prevention Act, 1895. If he finds lies are being put about 
by way of helping his own cause, he should take an oppor- 
tunity, or make one, of publicly dissociating himself 
from such tactics. There is much truth in the view 
that many voters are influenced by the personal, rather 
than the political, aspect of an election. But it is in- 
tolerable that a contest should be allowed to developeinto 
a fight about personalities on a level with the language 
commonly attributed to the purlieus of Billingsgate. 
The political opinions and the public actions of an opponent 
are fair objects of criticism. Unfounded innuendoes 
against his private life, or his personal motives, are des- 
picable weapons, the use of which is resented by fair- 
minded men of all parties. A candidate, indeed, rarely 
loses anything by remaining personally on good terms 
with his opponents. After all, the fight is one about 
principles, not about persons, and if a contest is properly 
conducted, there need be none the less political enthusiasm 
because personal ill-feeling is not allowed to enter into 
the question. Political enemies may well be personal 
friends, yet some politicians deem it necessary to adopt 
in the constituencies a tone of punctiUous stiffness, or 
something even worse, towards opponents, which in the 
House of Commons would be regarded as ridiculous. 
In their political views there was little in common between 
Mr. Balfour and the late Sir William Harcourt. After 
a particularly stormy encounter, when Sir William had 
been denouncing the conduct of the party opposite and 
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demanding an opportunity for discussion of their iniquities, 
the Conservative leader, addressing the Speaker, proposed 
a day, and in momentary forgetfulness of the occasion, 
leaned across the table of the House, genially inquiring 
in an audible tone, " Will that suit you, Harcourt ? " 
greatly to the amusement of both front benches. The 
incident is a slight one, but it indicates a spirit which 
might well permeate even the toughest political contests. 
Happily, there is one occasion on which in our electoral 
battles there is rarely any departure from the rules of 
courtesy and forbearance. After the declaration of the 
poU, it is customary for the successful candidate to 
move, and the defeated candidate to second, a vote of 
thanks to the Returning Officer. The heat of combat 
is over, and tradition, no less than good taste, requires 
a few pleasant remarks aUke from victor and vanquished. 
The candidate who has lost, would refrain from the ex- 
hibition of bitterness. The candidate who has won, can 
surely afford to be generous. 
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THE CONDUCT OF AN ELECTION* 



SYNOPSIS. 



Intelligent anticipation. — " Conduct or management." — When 
does an election begin ? — Not too soon. 

Election Agent. — Candidate should not be his own agent. — 
Registration Agent first choice. — Local lawyers. — Politicians 
without law, and Lawyers not politicians. — Suspending 
Political Associations. — A Judge on Agency of Associations. — 
Lidividual assistance. 

Private Meeting of Supporters. — Election of Committee 
ofl&cers. — Warning against unlawful acts. — Relief. Note 
of remarks. 

Independent Associations. — Uncontrolled workers. — Dangerous 
politically and legally, — Avoiding agency. — Evils of Free Lance 
assistance. — Uninvited intruders. ' 

Committee Rooms. — Limitation on numbers. — Unnecessary ex- 
penditure upon. — Situation of. — Central Committee Room 
arrangements. — Callers' room. — Ward and District Committee 
Rooms. — ^Written Agreements for hire. — Prohibited Premises. 

Candidate's Address to Electors. — Best means of circula- 
tion. — Addressed envelopes. 

Polling Cards. — Form of. — Specimen. — Workers exchanging 
information. 

Paid Staff. — Sub- Agents in Counties. — Qualifications for 
appointment. — ^What must be supplied to sub-agents. — Village 
canvass. — Method of organising. — Sub-agents' expenditure. — 
Daily canvass report. — Clerks and messengers. 

The Canvass. — Marked register. — Who may not canvass. — 
Necessity of canvass. — "Wobblers." — Daily return to Central. 
— Silence is golden. — Optimism. — And its discounts. — 
Writing down " returns. 
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Ptjblio Meetings. — ^Arranging for meetings. 

The Nomination. — ^Fonns ; unnecessary multiplication. — ^Legal 
requirements. — Jurisdiction of Returning Ofl&cer. — liodging 
security. 

Election Expenses. — Leaving a margin. — litems to be allowed 
for. — Printing, Advertising and Bill Posting. — ^The " Pub- 
licity" Bill. — Distribution of orders. — ^Proper estimates 
necessary. — ^Examination of publications in proof. — Central 
supply of literature. — ^Orders to be placed in Constituency. — 
Limiting Sub-agents' expenditure. — Central control essential. — 
Checking imauthorised expenditure. — ^Notice disclaiming re- 
sponsibility. — Small expenses permissible by other persons. — 
Relief by Courts against inadvertent breaches of the law. — 
Daily review of financial position. — ^Vouchers for payments 
over 40s. — ^Legal period for payments. — ^Notification to send 
in accounts. 

A few Pacts and Figuebs from the 1900 Election. — Percentage 
of different heads of expenditure. — Counties compared with 
Boroughs. — Some formal duties of an agent. — Attack and 
Defence tactics. — Pleasing everyone means pleasing no one. 

THE CONDUCT OF AN ELECTION. 

An intelligent anticipation of events, while always 
useful, is especially desirable in those who undertake 
political work. Upon them it devolves to keep a watchful 
eye upon signs of the times, and they who best succeed 
in unravelling the riddles of the future generally com- 
mand the electoral success which they undoubtedly 
deserve. 

But the intelligent anticipator will do well to keep 
a corner of his eye upon the Statute Book, and remember 
the command: So far shalt thou go and no further, 
in its particular reference to election expenditure. Par- 



liament has laid down a hard and fast scale, scarcely 
erring on the side of generosity, which strictly limits 
the amount of money that may be spent in " the conduct 
or management of an election." This being so, it is 
unwise to enter upon the stage of conduct or management 
a single day earlier than is necessary. 

The moment when an election begins is seldom easy 
to specify, but those who are in control of affairs can, 
with a little care, so regulate the matter as to steer clear 
of difficulties. Until Dissolution is actually in the air, or 
a bye-election is obviously imminent, any campaign 
which is undertaken must be with a view to support the 
general interests of a party and not the particular interests 
of the person who is, or who will be, a candidate. 

ELECTION AGENT. 

The first move in the election contest with which 
we are here concerned, is the appointment of an Election 
Agent. This is a step which must be taken not later 
than the day of nomination, but except in the case of a 
walk over, the appointment should be made early in the 
fight while the rival forces are preparing themselves for 
battle. The law insists that someone shall be set up to 
act as Controller and Paymaster-General, so to speak, 
for the purposes of a contest, permitting the candidate 
to undertake the duties himself if he chooses. The can- 
didate, however, would do very much better not to choose. 
It is a sound maxim which discourages the doing of more 
than one thing at a time, and a candidate is likely to find 
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his own work quite enough to keep him fully occupied, 
and to make him very glad 6i the co-operation of just 
the very best man he can get hold of for the many duties 
devolving upon an Election Agent. 

Who that man should be nmst depend on circum- 
stances, but whoever he be everything depends upon 
him. The party Registration Agent, if he comes up 
to the high standard of legal knowledge and general 
efficiency now attained by the best men in that profession, 
has very substantial recommendations for the post. He 
knows and is known to members of the party, and he is 
necessarily familiar with the locality. He knows, or 
ought to know, local and personal peculiarities, and he 
should be able to guard against the employment of un- 
suitable or untrustworthy workers whether paid or un- 
paid. Failing the Registration Agent, a local lawyer is 
generally appointed, sometimes with excellent results, 
sometimes with very much the reverse. 

That candidate is not to be envied who has to find 
his election agent among politicians ignorant of law, or 
lawyers ignorant of politics. The former may probably 
land him in a petition ; the latter is hardly likely to 
seat him in Parliament. 

As soon as the candidate has been formally adopted, 
or a contest has begun, it is well to pass a resolution 
formally suspending the action of political associations and 
committees as such, including ward committees, until 
after the poll is over. This course lessens responsibility 
for past acts of unwisdom, should any have been 
committed by an association or its individual members. 
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and it has the further advantage of giving the candidate- 
and his agent some control over the persons whose assist-^ 
ance they are willing to accept. Every active supporter 
employed in carrying on the work of the election may 
be held an agent of the candidate, whether the assistance 
is paid for or voluntary, and if the support of an associa- 
tion is accepted en bloc, undesirables may be recruited 
without the chance of rejection. 

The temporary suspension of the party association 
and committees is, in fact, very little more than a matter 
of form requiring merely the carrying of a resolution 
at a meeting with the necessary quorum. It does not 
prevent a single keen member from working his best,, 
the only difference being that he works as the individual 
Jones or Robinson, instead of in his capacity of a member 
of the association. 

INDEPENDENT ASSOCIxVTIONS. 

Do what he may, however, in these days of Leagues- 
and Societies for the Promotion or the Prevention of 
anything and everything from the Care of Cats to the 
Suppression of Spitting, it is unlikely that any candidate 
will escape the attentions of some outside association. 
More often than not opposition of this kind need not 
worry him, but a spice of danger lurks in support. If 
he or his agent allows the representatives of the society 
to be so identified with his cause as to become co-workera 
and assistants, the penalty for any misdeeds of their& 
may fall on him. If they are paid by their own organi- 
sation for their services, as such political ambassadors 
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often are, difficulties about election expenses and illegal 
employment may occur. All these evils can come upon 
the candidate only if there is such adoption and co-operation 
as to constitute the outside association his agent. The 
way of wisdom in most cases plainly is to leave them in 
freedom and independence. EfEorts to keep societies 
out of a constituency generally fail, and a powerful or- 
ganisation may do very useful and perfectly legitimate 
work for the cause the candidate represents — and therefore 
indirectly for him — without involving him in any liability 
for their actions. This end may be best attained by keep- 
ing the candidate'? committee rooms quite distinct from 
rooms in which such outside association carries on its 
propaganda. The association speakers and workers may 
advocate views which the candidate holds; they may 
in fact, practically support his candidature, but their cam- 
paign must be absolutely independent of his. There ought 
to be no constant passing to and fro from his committee 
rooms to those of the association, and while perfectly 
friendly relations may exist, every semblance of amalgama- 
tion must be avoided if agency, with all its accompanying 
responsibilities, is not to be created and cast upon the 
shoulders of the candidate. There should be no inter- 
change of speakers on the respective platforms, and the 
candidate should in no wise direct the operations of the 
friendly society, nor show any activity if he is a member of 
it. 

The whole question was admirably summed up in the 
Bewdley case (3 O'M. and H. 145) by Mr. Justice Lopes 
(afterwards Lord Justice). He said : — 
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"I desire shortly to allude to the position of 
political associations and the liability of candidates. 
It was contended that there was no privity between 
the respondent and this association, that their active 
members were not his agents, and that he was not 
responsible for their illegal acts. There appear to be 
persons who think that a candidate may escape 
the responsibility attaching to the acts of an agent 
by the employment of the active members of a political 
association, instead of an individual or individual 
agents ; if this could be done, the Corrupt Practices 
Act would become a dead letter. 

" There may be, doubtless, in a borough a political 
association existing for the purposes of a political party, 
advocating the cause of a particular candidate, and 
largely contributing to his success, yet in no privity 
with the candidate or his agents, an independent 
agency, and acting in its own behalf. To say that the 
candidate should be responsible for the corrupt acts 
of any member of that association, however active, 
would be unjust, against commonsense, and opposed 
to law. 

" There may, on the other hand, be a political 
association in a borough, advocating the views of a 
candidate, of which that candidate is not a member, to 
the funds of which he does not subscribe, and with 
which he personally is not ostensibly connected, 
but at the same time in intimate relationship with 
his agents, utilised by them for the purpose of carry- 
ing out his election, interchanging communication 
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and information with his agents respecting the can- 
vassing of voters, and the conduct of the election, 
and largely contributing to the result. To say that 
the candidate is not responsible for any corrupt acts 
done by an active member of such an association, 
would be repealing the Corrupt Practices Act, and 
sanctioning a most effective system of corruption." 
Free lance assistance is seldom an unmixed blessing. 
Effective control involves acceptance of agency ; 
absence of control means that an independent organi- 
sation is in the field in no wise responsible to the can- 
didate or his Election Agent. Methods may be intro- 
duced which will offend or alienate supporters. Pro- 
minence may be given to topics which would be better 
left in the background. If persons without judgment 
or experience in election work are sent into a constituency 
incalculable harm may be occasioned, but the candidate 
and his friends are powerless to interfere, short of publicly 
repudiating the society and all its works — a proceeding 
likely to give the enemy cause to blaspheme and to afford 
them opportunities of preaching the approaching fate 
of a house divided against itself. The fact of the matter 
is that outside associations should not intrude their assist- 
ance unless they have reason to know that such assistance 
would be welcome. An election is primarily the business, 
of the candidate, his agent, and supporters, and they 
ought to be left to mind it in their own way, but this is a 
counsel of perfection unheeded under the modern mania 
for leagues and associations. One comfort is that the day 
must be approaching when the sole object left for the 
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activities of a new association will be to agitate for the 
suppression of all other associations. In that day the 
path of candidates and election agents may be more 
smooth ! 

MEETING OF WORKERS. 

An early opportunity should be taken of calling a 
meeting of recognised supporters and workers at which 
the general plan of campaign may be discussed. Repre- 
sentatives from each ward or district should be invited 
to attend in order that the needs and the desires of every 
part of the constituency may be duly considered in deciding 
upon the course of action intended to be adopted in the 
fight. 

At this meeting the candidate or his election agent 
should speak very plainly upon the necessity for scrupulous 
observance of the law. Those present should be warned 
of the consequences, not only to the candidate but to them- 
selves, of any corrupt or illegal practice, and a simple 
explanation of the points dealt with under the heading of 
Corrupt and Illegal Practices should be given. Having 
regard to the provisions in the Act of 1883 (Section 22), 
under which on the trial of an Election Petition the Court 
has power to exonerate a candidate from the consequences 
of trivial offences committed contrary to orders, where 
it is proved that neither he nor his election agent were 
guilty, but "took all reasonable means" to prevent any 
corrupt or illegal practices, it ¥rill be a wise precaution 
to get a friend to take a written note of the warning 
addressed to this meeting of supporters ; or the list of 
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things forbidden may be read out from a printed leaflet^ 
which should then be preserved and marked as read at 
the meeting {see Appendix, page 170). 

COMMITTEE ROOMS. 

As soon as an Election Agent has been appointed, 
which means that the contest if not actually begun, is, at 
least, immediately imminent, he should take steps ta 
hire his Committee Rooms. Where payment or com- 
pensation of any kind is made for their use, the law 
strictly limits the number in proportion to the size of the 
electorate (see Appendix, page 170, for Scale.) No limit is 
laid down where the use is entirely gratuitous. In a county 
division an extra committee room is allowed to be hired 
for use as the " Central." In Boroughs, failing a kindly 
loan, the " Central " must be combined with a ward 
committee room, unless, as usually happens, the number 
of electors on the Register permits of latitude in this respect. 
A large hole in the maximum expenditure permissible 
is often made — and unnecessarily made — by over-doing 
committee rooms. The " Central " may be required 
quite three weeks before election day, and it should be 
kept on, perhaps, one week after, for the delivery of accounts 
and " settling up " generally. Several rooms in an accessible 
and prominent place are necessary, while a shop frontage 
is desirable. One room should be dedicated to the can- 
didate, another to the election agent, and a third for clerks 
attending to correspondence or matters of a confidential 
nature. Admittance to these rooms should be rigorously 
regulated. The bane of committee rooms are the gentle- 
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men who hang round for hours at a time talking about 
all the work they are doing. Their own time is presumably 
without value, but if they are permitted to get into room& 
where busy people want to do work, not talk about it, 
they waste time which is valuable. Where it can be a 
arranged, the Central should contain an apartment which 
may be politely designated the " Caller's Room," and a 
clerk should be specially told off for constant attendance 
there, to interview workers, and to give information to 
enquirers. In this way every courtesy may be shown, 
while the time of the candidate and the agent is prevented 
from being frittered uselessly away by every casual 
caller. Earnest workers will appreciate the necessity 
for the rule and observe it. Ward committee rooms in 
boroughs, and District rooms in counties, are really needed 
only about ten days before the poll. In wards and 
districts also, wherever possible, two rooms should be 
secured for use and occupation on polling day at any 
rate, so that quiet and privacy may be obtained for the 
work which has to be carried on. Other things being 
equal, a position close to the polling station is desirable. 
Committee rooms must not be hired by anyone except 
the election agent or his sub-agents. The agreement 
should be in writing (a M, agreement stamp is required), 
and should mention the rooms engaged ; the rent ; date to 
begin and end tenancy ; arrangements for supply of firing,, 
lighting and attendance. Oral agreements are objection- 
able from a legal standpoint, and open the way for disputes. 
Prohibited premises must be avoided, even if offered free, 
{See Appendix for list, page 145 ; also page 116.) 
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CANDIDATE'S ADDRESS TO ELECTORS. 

It will now be time to consider the question of the 
^Candidate's Election Address. Sometimes there is a 
good deal of finessing by both parties to postpone its 
issue until the other side's address has gone out. The 
idea is to get an opportunity in this way of capping an 
opponent's professions and promises, in the hope of 
obliterating any impression which has been made upon 
electors. Such tactics are of doubtful value, and in nine 
cases out of ten it is better for a candidate to issue his 
address without worrying about his opponent's. On another 
page, the tone an address should adopt is touched upon, 
and all that need be said here is to repeat the desirability 
of conciseness. Plain language in short sentences is the 
secret of attracting voters' attention. It is a mistake to 
enclose any general leaflets with an address. 

The method of circulating the address is of some 
importance for the agent to consider. In counties there 
is practically only one way — the post ; and while in 
boroughs a hand delivery by contract may save a little 
money, the imcertainty of accuracy, the probable waste 
of time, and finally the small attention often paid by voters 
to door-step circulars, all point to postal delivery as the 
most satisfactory plan. It is always advisable to give the 
postmaster notification in advance, so that he can make the 
necessary staff arrangements to secure prompt delivery. 
Before the address can go out, envelopes have to be in 
readiness ; usually a double set will have been stocked 
by the association in view of an election, and if so pro- 
vided, they must be paid for at a fair market rate. Failing 
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this, the clerks and such volurjteer workers as are willing 
to help must get them ready, unless the work is put out 
to contract. The latter course is rarely desirable. 

POLLING CARDS. 

As early as possible the preparation of polling cards 
should be begun, and a draft should be carefully made, as 
the size and form both require consideration. Too big a 
card is a mistake, because electors are more likely to leave 
it at home. With the polling card, which is in the nature 
of a last appeal to the general electorate, it is usual to 
enclose some suitable party literature. If a portrait of 
the candidate has not accompanied his address, it may 
well be sent now with a personal letter touching on the 
importance of the contest. A trump card against oppo- 
nents may fill the hack of the card. Needless to say, this 
should not be a personal attack, but when some telling 
political point can be scored, especially one of local appli- 
cation, the back of the polling card comes in most useful. 
The back page printing can be done after the front of the 
card if necessary. Register numbers must be printed on 
the face, and a separate batch of cards for each polling 
station must be struck off in accordance with information 
to be obtained from the Returning Officer. The register 
number must be written on the corner of the envelope to 
correspond with that appearing on the card enclosed. 
Nothing ambiguous or misleading to voters should appear 
on the card, and in this respect the following form has 
proved safe in practice : — 

p 
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PARLIAMENTARY ELECTION. 

(Name of Constituency.) 

Polling Day 

From 8 a.ni. to 8 p.m. 

Your number on Register is 

Your Polling Place is 

You are earnestly invited to vote early for Mr. Robinson 
by making a X on the Ballot Paper in the space to the 
right of his name, thus — 



1 


BROWN 




2 


ROBINSON 


X 



Do not sign your name or put any other mark than 
one X, or your vote will be lost. 

If you spoil a Ballot Paper, ask for another. 

After marking the Ballot Paper in accordance with 
your intentions, fold it and put it into the Ballot Box. 

After voting kindly give this card to Mr. Robinson's 
worker (or to one of the collectors) outside the polling 
station. 

You NEED NOT TELL ANYONE HOW YOU HAVE VOTED. 

Printed and published by (Name and address). 
The request to hand over the card, after voting, to the 
worker of one particular party sometimes leads to mis- 
understanding, as voters may feel that they are thereby 
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' labelling " themselves. If the contest is being fought in 
the right spirit, workers can easily agree to compare notes 
fairly, and then it is of less importance which side's repre- 
sentative actually collects a card. Such an arrangement 
is certainly to mutual advantage, but, of course, it would 
work serious mischief if, having been made, it is not loyally 
adhered to by both sides. The course to be adopted must 
depend upon the circumstances of each case. 

PAID STAFF. 

The agent's next step is to arrange for the paid staff, 
a? to which the legal regulations are very stringent. 

SUB-AGENTS (COUNTIES). 

In counties a sub-agent may be appointed for each 
polling district, but it is not unusual to put two or three 
districts together, in order to save unnecessary multi- 
plication of fees. The sub-agent represents the election 
agent, and a breach of the law by him is of equal gravity. 
It is unlikely that legal experts can always be secured, 
but a sensible local man who can be trusted to stick to 
the law, and who knows something about election 
work, should be appointed. His duties are to superintend 
the district canvass, to arrange for local meetings, and 
generally to act as the representative of the election 
agent. Obviously the selection of dependable men for 
the work is of the utmost importance, as a great deal of 
local responsibility falls upon their shoulders. The 
necessary forms and literature should be forwarded in 
good time, together with sufficient copies of the Register for 
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their districts, one for markiiig the canyass results up to 
date, one for the polling agent at each polling station, 
and two to be cut up to make the wall sheets for use on 
polling day. 

It is generally desirable to allow sub-agents to engage 
the clerks and messengers who will work under their 
directions, but if time allows the names mav be submitted 
to the Election Agent for approval. 

The 'canvass of the villages iu his district must be 
organised by each sub-agent, and the best method is a 
visit to each parish or village in order to enlist the services 
of workers, who ought to be known to him. A man 
popular in the locality will readily enlist workers, all of 
whom he must warn against irregularity. In each village 
one person must be found to undertake the supervision 
there, and to forward each day to the sub-agent a return 
of the results up to date, which it will be the sub-agent's 
duty to aggregate and send on to the Central Committee 
Room. Canvass cards should never be allowed to get 
into the possession of unauthorised workers, and can- 
vassers when enrolled should be pledged not to pass any 
cards from hand to hand, but to return them direct to the 
person responsible for the village canvass. 

No liability for general advertising or bill posting 
should be permitted to be incurred by any sub-agent. 
Except purely local matters, all " publicity " expenditure 
should be made by the Election Agent alone. A written 
agreement should be made fixing the fee for each sub- 
agent, and limiting his expenditure. The Election Agent, 
as part of his plan of campaign, will apportion out the 
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sum available for each district, and sub-agents should 
be clearly instructed that no extra expenditure can be 
allowed without special reference to head- quarters. This 
is a rule which must be strictly adhered to or money 
matters will get into a mess, as experience proves that 
the legal maximum leaves small margins. Each sub- 
agent should under no circumstances faU to report progress 
daily, so that at any moment the Election Agent may see 
how the canvass stands, and put his finger on weak places, 
which require attention from head-quarters. Needless to 
say, every sub-agent should be warned a.s to illegal prac- 
tices, and should be supplied with a simple statement of 
the law. 

CLERKS AND MESSENGERS. 

In boroughs no sub-agents can be appointed, while 
both in boroughs and counties, the number of clerks and 
messengers permitted is regulated by the number of 
electors, with the distinction that in a county at least one 
clerk and one messenger may be employed at the Central 
Committee room above and beyond the number allowed 
by the scale in each polling district. (See Appendix, 
page 163.) 

THE CANVASS. 

The machinery has now been provided. Upon its 
working efficiency the result of an election will largely 
depend. It has been assumed that registration has been 
regularly attended to, and that the Election Agent has 
access to carefully kept records upon which he is able 
to estimate the position his party holds. 
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If registration has been neglected the party vrill 
probably find itself in evil case on the day of battle, and 
the agent must only rely on such information as he can 
gather from local supporters, coupled with the best canvass 
that it is possible to organise. 

The canvass must, of course, be entirely voluntary. 

It is an offence for the candidate to appoint as a canvasser 

any person who within seven years has been found guilty 

of, or reported for, a corrupt practice, and no such person 

ought upon any account to be permitted to take active part 

in an election. Whether or not the Register has been 

attended to, a complete canvass is essential on the eve 

of an election, and in the section on " Workers," a few 

practical suggestions will be found, with reference to this 

most important part in the conduct of an election. It 

has to be remembered, in spite of the Gilbertian couplet 

which declares that 

" Every little boy alive 
Is bom a Liberal or a Conservative," 

elections are constantly lost or won by the votes of electors 

without settled political convictions. 

Hence the prevalence of canvassing and its great 

importance. Upon the energy and accuracy of those 

who undertake the work, a great deal, and in some contests 

practically everything, depends. The candidate and his 

agent, therefore, would naturally urge upon the different 

wards or districts the necessity of enrolling trustworthy 

recruits for the service. It has been already stated that a 

daily return to the Central committee room from each 

polling district in a county, or each ward in a borough. 
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must be insisted upon. Forms can be secured from 
party headquarters, and should provide for the following 
analysis : — 

1. For. 

2. Against. 

3. Dead, or cannot vote. 

4. Removals. 

(Address unknown). 

5. Double qualifications. 

6. Doubtfuls. 

7. Uncanvassed. 



Total Electors 



These returns must be treated strictly as confidential 
documents, which nev6r pass from the keeping of the 
Election Agent, and a discreet agent locks the result in 
his own bosom, unburdening himself not too freely even 
to the candidate. When rosy canvass returns are bragged 
about, workers are apt to save their legs by resting on 
their oars, as an Irishman might express it, while if 
the tidings are evil many a faint heart, tired of an irksome 
job, is only too ready to throw up the sponge. Silence, 
then, is distinctly golden. If all secrets could be known 
the chances are that in most contests the canvass returns 
of both sides show a majority for their own candidate. 
The personal equation enters too largely into this matter 
to offer an exactly accurate result, and the balance of 
probability is heavily inclined on the bright side of things 
since the average canvasser — possibly above all the lady 
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canvasser — ^is apt to magnify politeness into promises, 
while the badgered voter thinks he may more easily rid 
himself of enquirers by apparent assent to their wishes. 
But an Election Agent must be a cold-blooded creature 
when he is dissecting returns, and be imbued moreover 
with a doubting spirit. First, then, he decides what per- 
centage of the total electorate may be expected to poll. 
Usually, this ranges between 80 and 90 per cent., the 
figure rising in sympathy with the state of organisation 
which both parties have maintained. If he takes 85 per 
cent, he may probably be near the mark. Next, the pro- 
mises " for " must be considered. Let us hope they show 
a clear majority in his favour, for, unflinchingly, a heavy 
discount must be applied. Twenty per cent, is hardly 
an excessive deduction, and from the figures thus arrived 
at,- all " doubtf uls " must not merely be deducted, but added 
to the other side. Take, for example, a constituency 
with 15,000 electors. Of these there may be expected to 
poll, say, 85 per cent. (12,750). 
Promises for say . . . . . . . . • • 8,500 

Deduct 20 per cent. . . . . . . . . 1,700 



Against : — 

(1) Definitely 5,500 

(2) Doubtful, &c 1,000 



6,800 



6,500 



Estimated majority . . . . . . . . 300 

This is, perhaps, drastic treatment, and where the 
Election Agent has real personal knowledge of the con- 
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stituency and its electors, a closer estimate may be formed. 
It is again a question of the attention .which has been 
paid to organisation anterior to the contest. 

PUBLIC MEETINGS. 

Besides the canvass, an Election Agent has to supervise 
arrangements for public meetings. In a county division, 
with a number of scattered villages, the task is no light 
one, but even where it is necessary to leave some of the 
details to others, the agent should control and super- 
intend matters, with a view to arranging fixtures in such 
a manner as will enable the candidate to appear at the 
largest number of gatherings during the contest. The 
agent, or a capable organiser acting under him, should 
take care that rooms are duly engaged and the meetings 
are properly advertised, while a common form of chair- 
man's agenda should be drawn up as well as wording of 
the intended resolutions, leaving as small a loophole for 
mistakes as possible. District chairmen, of course, 
should be consulted, and while the agent should make 
himself responsible for outside speakers, local men selected 
by the local officers should on no account be passed over 
for the duty of proposing votes of thanks, etc. Some 
further suggestions in this connection will be found 
under the heading " Political Meetings." 

THE NOMINATION. 

[^[^ Directly the writ has been issued, preparation must 
be _made for the nomination of the candidate upon 
forms in accordance with the pattern set out in 
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the Ballot Act. There must be at least one 
nomination, and as a slight inaccuracy invalidates, 
it is the custom to hand in a large number. Each form 
must be signed after full particulars have been inserted 
to meet the requirements of the Ballot Act (signature 
" in blank " has been held bad) by a Proposer and a 
Seconder, followed by eight Assentors — all ten of whom 
must be registered electors in the constituency. While 
it is sound policy to secure a separate nomination from 
various wards or districts, the unreasonable multiplication 
of nomination forma sometimes indulged in has nothing 
to recommend it. Far better is it to get an adequate 
number, say a dozen, representative of the different 
locaKtics, or as is sometimes preferred, of different pro- 
fessions, businesses, and trades in the constituency. An 
elector is only entitled to sign as many nomination papers 
as there are vacancies. The Returning Officer must fix 
the Nomination Dav in accordance with the statutorv time 
table — {see Appendix, pages 179-180) — and the form must 
then be handed to him either by the candidate or his pro- 
poser or seconder, who are the only persons, besides one 
chosen by the candidate, who are legally entitled to attend 
as representing a party in the fight. Nomination papers 
may be objected to, at the time of delivery, on the ground 
of insufficient or inaccurate description of the candidate, 
and, within one hour after the time appointed for the 
nomination, for non-compliance with statutory require- 
ments, e.g., on the ground that any person signing is not 
on the register of electors in the constituency. The Return- 
ing Officer's jurisdiction does not extend to objections 
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attacking the qualifications of the candidate. His decision, 
if against an objection he has power to entertain, is final ; 
and, if upholding one, is subject to review only upon an 
Election Petition. 

LODGING SECURITY. 

Security for the Returning Officer's charges (Scale, 
see Appendix, page 174) must be lodged one hour after 
nomination, and it is as well to be provided for the purpose 
with bank notes, as the Returning Officer cannot, of course, 
be compelled to accept a cheque, which is not legal tender. 

ELECTION EXPENSES. 

The question of election expenses must be kept ever 
in sight by those responsible for the conduct of affairs. 
One of the very first things to be done is to set down an 
estimate, which should never under any circumstances 
mortgage resources up to the hilt. An experienced 
Election Agent, like a bibliophile, prefers wide margins, 
since in a contest nothing can be foreseen with absolute 
certainty save the entirely uncertain. A latitude of 
15 to 20 per cent, is, therefore, advisable on first estimates, 
whUe past expenditure, which is or may be an " election 
expense," must not be overlooked where it is necessary 
to allow for it. Envelopes, for instance, are sometimes 
kept ready addressed by a political association, and if 
one or more sets are handed over for the purposes of the 
contest, a fair price must certainly be allowed. The 
chief items of outgoings will be : — 
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(1) Election Agent's fee. 

(2) Sab-agents' fees (in counties). 

(3) Clerks at per week or day. 

(4) Messengers do. do. 

(5) Polling Agents (if paid). 

(6) Hire of Central Committee Room. 

(7) Hire of other Committee Rooms. 

(8) Hire of haUs and rooms for meetings. 

(9) Registers of electors (procurable from Town 
Clerk — ^in counties from Clerk of Peace — at prices up 
to 10s. each, according to number of names). 

(10) Canvass Cards. 

(11) Printing (including Polling Cards). 

(12) Press advertisements. 

(13) Bill posting. 

(14) Distribution of address, literature, and 
polling cards, if not sent by post. 

(15) Postages — 

(a) Address. 

(b) Polling cards. 

(c) General. 

(d) Telegrams. 

(16) Stationery. 

(17) Miscellaneous (limit allowed, £200). 

By the time these items have been provided for in 
the provisional estimate it will be found that money must 
be used carefully to bring the total expenses out on the 
right side of the maximum. In county contests, where 
the scale is more generous, the fees of the agent and sub- 
agents eat up a large sum. In boroughs, printing, adver- 
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tising and bill posting are generally the heaviest charges, 
and in every election, whether county or borough, the 
" pubHcity " bm wiU need the closest watching, as may 
be seen from the table given below of various heads of 
expenditure during the General Election of 1900. The 
agent will find himself like the Psalmist " compassed 
about on every side," and diplomacy suggests a discreet 
scattering of favours among the eager applicants for 
custom. Having regard to labour questions it is well 
to avoid establishments looked upon with ill-favour by 
reason of long hours or short pay, but in any case it is a 
big mistake to put all the plums into one person's pocket. 
Trade rivals turn jealous, and the candidate loses support, 
a state of affairs which is avoided when orders are fairly 
equally distributed. 

Only upon the strongest grounds should work be placed 
outside the constituency. The most ardent free trader 
draws a line at election times, and looks to his candidate 
to support home industries. 

Proper estimates should be secured in all cases for 
printing or bill posting, and, bearing in mind the fact 
that the issue of a bill, placard, or poster without the 
name and address of the printer and publisher uponjts 
face is an illegal practice, the agent himself, or a thoroughly 
trustworthy deputy, should rigorously examine a proof 
of all printed documents before they are allowed to be 
issued. Where any criticism upon actions of the opposing 
candidate is indulged in, the utmost precision and accuracy 
in any statement of facts is absolutely essential. 

Leaflets, election literature, and, to a large extent. 
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placards and posters are now generally supplied at a 
moderate charge from the Central Office of each political 
party, but even these should pass under examination 
before they are scattered broadcast. An unsuitable poster, 
or an unfortunate allusion, may offend local susceptibilities 
and do a candidate infinite harm. Notices of meetings and 
special reports of meetings, often a most useful form of 
getting into touch with the electors, who do not attend 
them, must, of course, be specially printed. 

The Election Agent is the person who must make all 
payments. In counties, he may delegate the power to sub- 
Agents in their districts, but this course should be sparingly 
adopted, and a limit should be strictly laid down for each 
43ub-agent in his written appointment, and should be strictly 
adhered to. It is desirable to arrange as a term of employ- 
ment that if the stated limit is exceeded the fee of the sub- 
agent is reduced in proportion. The only chance of 
avoiding money muddles is for the head Election Agent to 
be what the law intended him to be — ^Paymaster and 
Controller-General. In writing he can, and of course 
should, authorise certain clerks and messengers to pay 
ready money for petty expenses to an amount stated. 
Life would not be worth living if every sixpence for every 
telegram should come literally from the hand of the agent, 
but with a view to see how the money goes, frequent 
returns from every committee room should be insisted upon. 
Probably because the spending of money is pleasant 
— particularly when it is other people's money — persons 
are very apt to make purchases or to give orders for goods 
ostensibly on behalf of the Election Agent. Payment 
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by anyone except the authorised agent (and in counties 
the sub-agents) is an offence against the law, and in order 
to prevent such practices it is desirable that a notice 
should be displayed in every Committee Room that no 
responsibility for such proceedings will be admitted. 
A similar notification may well be sent to printers 
and others with whom dealings in connection with the 
election are likely. Every order should be in writing, 
and bear the agent's signature. An order form book is 
useful, and has the advantage of preserving in its counter- 
foils a consecutive record of expenditure. Invoices with 
goods should be required in every case, so that a proper 
check can be kept on charges. 

Whilst all election expenses must be paid by the 
Election Agent, other persons are permitted to pay out 
of their own money for any small expense legally incurred, 
if such sum is not repaid. This allows friends to pay for 
such items as telegrams they may send in connection with 
the election, or for casual cabs, etc., but the section does 
not extend to cover anything in the nature of substantial 
expenditure. 

Towards polling day, the agent or a capable deputy 
should have returns every twenty-four hours made up, so 
as to show the exact financial position. 

All payments, other than petty cash expenditure, 
should be made by cheque, and all items, except those below 
40s., must be vouched for by a receipted bill, to be filed 
with the declaration of expenses. Obviously care must be 
exercised that nothing contrary to law is incurred. Prompt 
payment is wise, and payment within 28 days of the decla- 
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ration of the result is compulsory. Subsequent payment is 
an illegal practice, a point which a badgered agent may find 
it necessary to impress upon claimants who have neg- 
lected the notification — ^which should be publicly ad- 
vertised — to send in their accounts within 14 days of the 
poll. 

Under Section 23 of the Corrupt Practices Act, 1883, 
where, through inadvertence, the maximum expenditure 
is exceeded or other irregularity is committed, application 
can be made to the High Court or an Election Court for 
an indemnity, but it would be a mistake to place too much 
reliance upon this provision, as the Courts have not shown 
themselves very ready in extenuating breaches of the Act. 

FACTS AND FIGURES FROM 1900 ELECTION. 

It may be of interest to note that, at the election of 
1900, there were 6,730,935 electors upon the Register. 
The number of votes poUed was 3,519,345, and the average 
cost per vote, excluding uncontested elections, came out 
at 4s. 4d. each vote. There were 1,103 candidates for 
670 seats, whose total expenditure (including Returning 
Officers' charges and personal expenses) was £777,429. 
The maximum for election expenses under the Corrupt 
Practices Act was £991,575, whereas the actual expenditure 
returned was £585,691, a large number of seats being 
imcontested. Personal expenses accounted for £41,420, 
and Returning Officers' charges for £150,278 10s. lid. 
Both of these items it will be remembered are independent 
of the maximum scale. For what it is worth as a guide 
to the relation of various heads of expenditure, the follow- 
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iag table shows the percentage of various items to the 
total in England only, contrasting counties and boroughs : — 

Borouglis. Counties. 

Agents' Fees (and in Counties Sub- 
Agents) . . 

Clerks and Messengers 

Printing, Advertising, Stationery 
and Postage 

Public Meetings 

Committee Rooms . . 

Miscellaneous 



13-6 


28-4 


15-7 


12-4 


561 


44-8 


2-5 


2-7 


54 


3-8 


6-7 


7-9 


100 


100 



It is unnecessarv here to set out in detail the various 
formal duties which devolve upon the agent. He must 
notify his own and sub-agents' appointments to the 
Returning Officer. Personation agents and counting agents 
must be appointed and must make the declaration of 
secrecy ; and their names must be notified to the Return- 
ing Officer. FinaUy the return of expenses, accompanied 
by declarations in the required form, must be sent to the 
Returning Officer. A time table setting out in proper 
order the different matters requiring the attention of the 
Election Agent will be found in the Appendix. 

The tactics to be adopted in a fight naturally depend 
upon local circumstances, but between attack and defence 
a great gulf is fixed in political no less than in military 
warfare, and oblivion of this fact often upsets the equa- 
nimity of well-intentioned supporters, who are apt to fancy 
that their member is not displaying sufficient activity. 

G 
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Defence is often dithcuit, because some peisoos Jie 
sare to be discontented or ofFended by wbat they leg^id 
as ans of omission or of commission by the stting member. 
He has given to this : or he has not given to that. He 
has voted for one thing, or made a speech in opposition 
to another, and of all these iniqnities the agent may be 
certain he will hear when a contest draw? on. The 
gromblerB must be met with such mental soothing syrup 
as can be admimstered* but it is well to bear in mind 
that the politician who tries to please everybody inevitably 
ends by pleasing no one — not even himself. Defence of 
a seat ronses less enthusiasm very often among supporters, 
and the dangers of apathy and over-confidence must be 
reckoned with. 

On the other hand, an attack demands the more 
attractive policy of dash and initiative. Even in a forlorn 
hope, workers enjoy the excitement of "going for" the 
defending party. The idiomatic turns of our language 
express neatly the distinction between the attack of a ] 

candidate, and the defence of a member,, in the phrases 
standing for a constituency, and sitting for <me. But 
whether engaged in defence or in attack, it is perfectly 
certain that during a contest there can be few idle moments ; 

for the person, be he candidate or agent,, who is responsible ' 

for the conduct of an election. 
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CORRUPT AND ILLEGAL PRACTICES ACTS. 



SYNOPSIS. 



The Act of 1883. 

Corrupt PEtAcncBS and Illegal Practices. — The distmction. 

Agency. — Ordinary law. — Election law. — Responsibility for acts 
forbidden. — ^Who is an agent ? — Facts to prove agency. — A 
judge on Agency in Elections. — The Election Agent. — ^Workers 
he enrols are agents. 

CORRUPT PRACTICES. 

(1) Bribery. — ^What is in law. — Receiver is punishable. — Offer 

of employment is bribery. — Corrupt payment of rates. — 
Employer may pay men for time while voting. 

(2) Treating. — Standing drinks. — What is treating. — ^Political 

entertainments. — Innocence appearing as guilt. — ^Restraining 
generosity. 

(3) Undue Influbnck — A common cry. — Influence, due and undue. 

— Temporal or spiritual injury. — General intimidation or riot. 
— Freedom interfered with. — By employer towards workmen. — 
By customer towards tradesman. — Clerical influence. — Per- 
missible and not permissible. 

(4) Personation. — ^What is. — ^Prevalence in large cities. — ^Felony 

without option of a fine. 

(5) False Declaration of Election Expenses. — Candidate 

engaging corrupt canvasser. 

ILLEGAL PRACTICES. 

A. Avoiding election if committed by any agent, — (1) Payment 
for conveyance of voters. (2) Payment for exhibiting bills. — 
(3) Payment for excessive Committee rooms. — Stale demands 
on this account. — (4) Payment of expenses otherwise than 
throtigfa election agent. — Exception for authorised petty 
payments and for small expenses independently paid. 
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6. Amidimg dtfiifm if rommitt^i hyCamiidaU ot EUeHom A^emi. — 
(1) ProTidiiig monej for milawfiil pftTmoit.— <2) Exceedm^ 
maximiim allowed. — 1%) Using prohibited viehiofes for con- 
veyance of ToteR. — ^Knowledge essentUL — f4> PkTment for 
mnsie, ribbon?, or marks of distinction. — ^A proTtsion rarehr 
obeyed bteraDT. — ^Hat cards case. — Rosettes ^' illegal rana- 
mento.'' — Selling roaettes. — (5) Illegal emf^vment. — (6) Pnb- 
bshing ^acaid withoat name of printer. — (7) Use of prcdiibited 
piemisea as Committee Rooms. — ^Premises prohibited. — G6m- 
mittee Room at politic*al clab dangeroosu — (S) Voting when 
prohibited. — ^Persons paid may not Tote. — ^Agent most instnict 
i them. — (9) PuUishing false statement of withdrawaL — (10) 

I Fake statements about Candidate. — Coirapt Practices Act, 

j 1895. — ^Instance of statement within Act. — *' Shooting foxes "' 

in hmiting constituency. — (11) Corruptly inducing withdrawal 
of Candidate. — (12) Pa3ring claims barred. — (13) Paying 
election expenses after time limited. — (14) Not transmitting 
return of expenses. — (15) Not transmitting declaration of 
expenses. (See Appendix I. for text of sections.) 

The absolute necessity for knowledge on the part of 
every person who takes any share in an electoral contest 
of what is, and what is not, lawful and right, calls for a 
simple statement upon some of the legal aspects of 
political warfare. 

CORRUPT PRACTICES AND ILLEGAL PRACTICES. 

The Act of 1883 prohibits not only corrupt practices, 
or things done with a corrupt intention, but also practices 
which Parliament has classified as Illegal, that is, ^' things 
which the Legislature is determined to prevent whether 
done honestly or dishonestly," to quote a definition laid 
down by Mr. Justice Field, in the Barrow-on-Furness 
petition. 
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AGENCY. 

But the real difficulty of election law arises out of 
questions of agency. In the ordinary circumstances of life, 
when a man hands* over any of his affairs to another person 
with authority to act as his agent, he incurs heavy 
responsibility for what that other person may do on his 
behalf. But in ordinary matters there is a well-defined 
limit beyond which a principal cannot be held personally 
answerable for an agent's wrong-doing, committed in 
defiance of instructions. The principal, for instance, is not 
assumed to have authorised offences against the law. 

In election law the position is entirely altered, and 
the act of a person held by the Court to be an agent may 
land an unhappy candidate in all the delights of an 
election petition, involving expenditure of his money and 
possible loss of his seat, although he may have distinctly 
forbidden the proceeding complained of. A candidate 
may say out honestly, " Do not bribe ; I will not be 
respoasible for it" but his honesty avails him little if 
bribery can be traced home to a person who is proved to 
be one of his agents. The all-important question, then, 
must be. Who is an agent ? And, unfortunately, this is just 
the question to which a precise answer cannot be given. But 
this, at least, is clear, that whenever a person is allowed 
by a candidate or his election agent, or has their sanction 
to assist in the election, or to carry on any substantial 
part of the business of the election, that is some evidence 
upon which he is liable to be held an agent, for whose acts 
the candidate is responsible. For example, canvassing, 
membership of a political association which is supporting 
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the candidate, or membership of an Election Committee 
are matters from which agency may be held to exist. 

In a judgment dealing with this point, Mr. Justice 
Blagkbubn put the position so plainly that it will be of 
service to quote here a short extract. He said : — 

" No one can lay down a precise rule as to what 
would constitute evidence of being an agent. Every 
instance in which it is shown that, either with the 
knowledge of the member or candidate himself, or 
to the knowledge of his agents who had employment 
from him, a person acts at all in furthering the 
election for him, in trying to get votes for him, is 
evidence tending to show that the person so acting 
was authorised to act as his agent. It is by no means 
essential that a person so employed, in order to be 
an agent for that purpose, is paid in the slightest 
degree, or is in the nature of being a paid person." 
The Legislature insists upon the appointment of a 
recognised Election Agent, through whom alone all pay- 
mets must be made, in order that there may be one 
"responsible person, so that corrupt or excessive expenditure 
may be more easily traced. It is not, however, from his 
election agent that a candidate is Kkely to find himself 
in difficulties, but from the acts of well-meaning persons, 
whose enthusiasm it is hard to repress, and whose careless- 
ness or ignorance may imperil his seat, even though he 
has never so much as laid eyes upon them, and still less 
has countenanced their breaches of the law. Sanction 
to assistance, sufficient to constitute agency, may be given 
by the duly appointed election agent, and (in a county) 
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by his sub-agents, and possibly also by unpaid persons, 
who are themselves prominently assisting the candidate 
in his contest. 

Under these circumstances the importance of a 
knowledge of good and evil in the electoral sense is tolerably 
apparent. 

CORRUPT PRACTICES. 

First, with regard to corrupt practices, which, as we 
have already stated, present fewer difficulties, since if 
committed at aU, they must be committed with an evil 
mind and with open eyes, as no man can be guilty of 
■corruption inadvertently. The corrupt practices which 
avoid an election if committed by a candidate or by any 
agent of a candidate are Bribery, Treating, Undue Influence, 
and Personation, whilst knowingly making a false decla- 
tion of Election Expenses is a corrupt practice whether 
done by the candidate or his election agent. 

Bribery. 

Our friend, the man in the street, has a very fair 
general notion of what constitutes bribery, by which 
he understands the passing of money for a corrupt purpose. 
The legislative definition is of necessity somewhat more 
lengthy and sets out between thirty and forty verbal 
variations of the offence. (Corrupt and Illegal Practices 
Prevention Act, 1883, Sched. III., Part 3, see page 140.) 
For practical purposes, we shall gfet near enough to an 
exact understanding of the matter by stating that every 
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person is deemed guilty of bribery, who by the gift, loan, 
offer, or promise of — 

(1) money, 

(2) money's worth, 
or (3) employment, 

to a voter, or to anyone, induces or attempts to induce 
any elector to vote or to refrain from voting, or who does 
such act subsequently on account of an elector having 
voted or having refrained from voting. 

The receiver is condemned equally with the giver — 
a fact which may be usefully pointed out in case any 
corrupt proposals are made, while in some constituencies 
public advertisement of the pains and penaUtes attaching 
alike to briber and bribee is not without its uses, even in 
the present enlightened day. 

Many people imagine that only the actual passing of 
a coin of the realm can be bribery. An unfulfilled promise 
equally constitutes the offence ; and it should be par- 
ticularly noticed that an offer of employment made to 
influence a vote is bribery, just as much as the gift or 
promise of money. The corrupt gift or promise may be 
made indirectly ; for instance, a benefit conferred upon 
the wife or family of an elector with a corrupt intention is 
bribery, and entails its pains and penalties. The corrupt 
payment of rates is also bribery. Payment for time lost 
while voting, or payment of travelUng expenses, is bribery^ 
but by virtue of a special Act of Parliament an employer 
may allow his men time to vote, without deduction from 
their pay. The privilege must be granted equally to all 
alike, and permission must not be given with a view of 
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inducing men to vote for any particular candidate, nor 
be withheld from anyone for the purpose of preventing 
him from voting for any particular candidate. (Corrupt 
Practices Act, 1885.) 

Where bribery is proved to have been so prevalent 
that a free election was impossible, the election is void, 
even although the candidates had no part or lot in the 
wrongdoing. 

Treating. 

This is another form of corrupt practice which presents 
great dangers to a candidate. A few drinks offered 
with a wrong intention may unseat him, and when we 
consider how readily agency may be inferred, it is clear 
that very grave warning of the consequences should be 
brought home to every active supporter in an election. 
Petition after petition has been presented on the strength 
of " standing drinks." As Mr. Justice Wills remarked 
in one : — 

" There is inherent in a great many people with 
whom we have had to deal in this enquiryythe habit 
of giving and accepting drinks ; it is as natural for 
them to treat and be treated, as it is to have their 
breakfast or their dinner, or anything else that 
forms part of their daily life ; and to suppose that 
such habits would be dropped at election time is 
preposterous." 

Yet, notwithstanding this instance of habit becoming 
a second nature, if drinks are given with a view of 
influencing votes the election is liable to be avoided. The 
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corrupt provision of food or drink either before, dining, 
or after an election constitutes the offence of treating. 
(See Appendix, page 176.) The food or drink must be 
given with a view of influencing votes, not neeessarUy of 
iuming votes, since, as has been well pointed out, treating 
is more often resorted to for confirming the zeal and 
increasing the interest of those who are considered to be 
already supporters. 

Questions have frequently been raised with regard to 
large political entertainments held when an election is in 
view. For instance, a petition was presented where, after 
successfully contesting an election in July, the member 
entertained about 8,000 people at a school and temperance 
treat in his park. A treat was usual, but on a smaller 
scale, and it was sought to prove that the entertainment, 
which was not limited to political supporters, was given 
with a view to an expected Greneral Election in the following 
November. The attempt failed, because it was held that 
there was no corrupt intention. But it is more prudent 
for those who are helping a candidate to hold themselves 
•even above suspicion. It is hardly pleasant for a man's 
election to depend upon the view taken by the Court, of 
the intention with which half a dozen drinks were stood 
in a public house. It may be the most innocent hospitality, 
but at election time it is certainly injudicious, particularly 
if people accept a drink and walk across the road to 
tell the tale in an opponent's committee room. Innocent 
hospitality begins to wear the garb of guilt under such 
circumstances, and happy the candidate whose agent can 
persuade his supporters to restrain their generous instincts 
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at any rate on occasions when they are engaged in any 
way in working for his cause. As in bribery, he who is 
treated is equally an offender before the law with him who 
treats. 

Undue Influence. 
Vague charges of undue exercise of influence are the 
commonest form of complaint by the losing side in an election. 
How many times has it not been declared that such and 
such a landlord, or an employer of labour, or a minister of 
religion has brought an unfair influence into the scale ? 
Sometimes such charges are justified, but more often they 
arise from the irritation not unnaturally connected with 
defeat in a contest. As was pointed out by a learned 
Judge : — 

" The law cannot strike at the existence of 
influence. The law can no more take away from a 
man, who has property, or who can give employment, 
the insensible but powerful influence he has over 
those whom he can benefit by the proper use of his 
wealth, than the law could take away his honesty, 
his good feeling, his courage, his good looks, or any 
other qualities which give a man influence over his 
fellows. It is the abuse of influence with which alone 
the law can deal." 

But Parliament does forbid as undue influence the 
threatening or inflicting of any injury, temporal or spiritual, 
" or any fraudulent contrivance to restrain the liberty 
of a voter, so as either to compel or frighten him into 
voting or abstaining from voting, otherwise than he freely 
wills." (See Appendix, page 177.) 
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General intimidation, or such a stat^ of riot as prevents 
men of ordinary courage from freely recording their votes^ 
would avoid an election, even although neither the can- 
didate nor his agents had any hand in it. Perhaps it is 
not surprising that we can find some examples in the annals 
of the Emerald Isle, as it is well known that for any real 
"fun" on election day, an Englishman must now cross 
the Irish Channel. 

But the law is severe where it is proved that the 
freedom of even one voter has been interfered with unduly. 
For instance, where an employer of labour, who wa& 
a member of the candidate's committee, and canvassed 
for him, threatened to discharge any man who voted 
" wrong," the election was avoided. Clearly such conduct 
amounted to " undue " influence, and forfeiture of the 
seat ensued. 

Again, it is most improper to threaten withdrawal of 
custom from a tradesman in consequence of his political 
opinions. Hot-headed partisans in some rural districts 
are rather apt to breathe threats of this kind, but by so 
doing they not only put themselves in peril of the law, 
but they jeopardise the election of the candidate, whose 
cause they fancy they are assisting. Anything of the 
kind should be strenuously discouraged. At his workers' 
meeting, in dealing with prohibited acts, the agent should 
explain clearly that the exercise of the franchise must be 
entirely free and unfettered. 

There is another form of the ofEence which has to be 
guarded against in some constituencies, and that is the 
threat of spiritual consequences. A minister of religion 
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has, and rightly has, considerable influence with his flock, 
nor does the law seek to prevent its legitimate exercise. 
But there is a point beyond which reUgious guidance must 
not go in the free exercise of the franchise. The law cannot 
be more clearly summed up than in the following extract 
irom a judgment where clerical influence was the point 
in question : — 

"In the proper exercise of that influence on 
electors the priest may counsel, advise, recommend, 
entreat, and point out the true line of moral duty, 
and explain why one candidate should be preferred 
to another, and may, if he think fit, throw the whole 
weight of his character into the scale, but he may not 
appeal to the fears, or terrors, or superstitions of 
those he addresses. He must not hold out hopes 
of reward here or hereafter, and he must not use 
threats of temporal injury, or of disadvantage, or of 
punishment hereafter. He must not, for instance, 
threaten to excommunicate or to withhold the sacra- 
ments, or to expose the party to any other religious 
disabiUty, or denounce the voting for any particular 
candidate as a sin, or as an offence involving punish- 
ment here or hereafter. If he does so with a view to 
influence a voter, or to affect an election, the law 
considers him guilty of undue influence." 

Personation 

is the offence of applying for a ballot paper in the name 
of some other person, whether living or dead, or entirely 
fictitious. {See Appendix, page 168.) It is also 
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personation to attempt to vote twice in the same election. 
Wheie a borough is divided, it is unlawful to vote in more 
than one division-€.9., in Birmingham, which returns 
seven members, an elector is entitled to vote in one division 
only, although he may have a qualification in respect of 
more than one. (48 & 49 Vict., ch. 23, section 8, sub- 
section 3.) 

Personation is sometimes practised in large cities, 
where the great number of electors makes it very difficult 
for the polling agents to exercise any real check on the 
personality of voters. Where an election is fought on 
an old register, which means that there are many removals 
and deaths, it is almost impossible to prevent the imposture. 
In viUages and small towns, of course, there is less likeli- 
hood of its being attempted. The law regards this offence 
with special severity. It is a felony, subject, when tried 
before a jury, to punishment by two years' imprisonment 
with hard labour, and no option of fine instead of imprison- 
ment is left to the Court. Assisting or procuring personation 
is an offence of equal gravity. 

OTHER CORRUPT PRACTICES. 

Finally, it is a corrupt practice for the candidate, 
or his agent, knowingly to make a false declaration of 
election expenses ; or for a candidate personally to engage 
any person as a canvasser or agent whom he knows has 
been held guilty of a corrupt practice within seven years. 

ILLEGAL PRACTICES. 
We come now to " things which the Legislature is 
determined to prevent, whether done honestly or dis- 
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honestly " ; in other words, to practices declared to be 
illegal, and the absolute avoidance of which an election 
agent must press home upon every one engaged in assisting 
a candidate. As we have said, the average man or woman 
has a fairly clear conception with regard to corrupt induce- 
ments to voters, but an illegal practice stands on a different 
footing. Certain restrictions, almost in the nature of 
arbitrary rules, are laid down by law, and with the best 
intentions in the world a canvasser or worker, whose 
political enthusiasm is untempered by technical know- 
ledge, may land his party in all the joys of an expensive 
law suit. 

In another place the means are discussed which a 
candidate and his responsible election agent should adopt 
to warn active supporters of the dangers they may run. 

Illegal Practices which avoid an election if committed 
by any person held to be an agent of the candidate : — 

1. Payment for the conveyance of electors to or 
from the poll, i.e., cab or railway fares, etc. (Section 7.) 

2. Payment to an elector for the use of premises 
or land to exhibit election notices, or for exhibiting 
any such notice. (Section 7.) 

But an elector who carries on business as a bill poster 
or advertising agent may receive payment, which, of course, 
has to be included in the return of election expenses. 
Advertising forms a heavy item in election expenditure, and 
the responsible election agent should make all contracts,, 
and must make all payments (other than petty items) for 
printing and advertising. 

3. Payment for any committee room above the 
number aUowed by law. (Section 7.) 
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This is an insidious form of demand which an election 
agent occasionally has to resist after a contest. The law 

(strictly limits the number of rooms which may be hired, 
but does not prohibit the use of extra rooms freely lent, 
jj Some generous lenders have an uncomfortable way of subse- 

ti quently demanding compensation, which, besides being 

unlawful, is usually absurdly excessive, and the candidate 
or agent who fails to keep a stiff lip will assuredly find 
himself in difl&culties. Claims, of this kind are treasured 
up for years sometimes and form a portion of the mysterious 
^' debts of the party," which politicians of all parties are 
unpleasantly familiar with. 

4. Making any payment or advance for expendi- 
ture for the conduct of the election, except through 
or by the authorised election agent (or, in counties, 
the district sub-agent). (Section 28.) 
Parliament insists upon the appointment of one 
person, the election agent, who is to be responsible lor all 
expenditure on behalf of the candidate, so as to prevent 
half-a-dozen different people incurring liabilities or making 
payments, which would make the detection of expenditure 
outside the legal limits impossible. Payment by unau- 
thorised persons is accordingly declared to be an illegal 
practice, and as such would avoid the election. An excep- 
tion permitted is where a person is authorised in writing 
by the election agent to pay for petty expenses, such as 
stationery, postages or telegrams to a sum specified in 
the written authority. Having regard to the limits of 
total expenditure allowed, an agent is well advised in 
not issuing such authorities too freely. An election agent 
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is bound to file a bill stating particulars with a receipt for 
all election expenses amounting to 40s. or more. 

The law also allows a limited latitude as regards 
small sums disbursed for expenses legally incurred by 
persons out of their own money, but the amount must 
not be repaid to them. This proviso enables a cab to be 
taken, or a telegram to be sent, by a worker at his own 
cost about the business of the election, when there is no 
arrangement for repayment. 

The above prohibitions are the most important to 
bring before the minds of workers, because their breach 
by any authorised helper may jeopardise the election. 
We proceed now to consider shortly a number of other 
payments, etc., which are declared to be illegal, rendering 
any offender against the law liable to heavy penalties. 
If committed by the candidate or his election agent per- 
sonally (and in counties, by a sub-agent) they avoid an 
election. The chief are as follows : — 

1. Knowingly providing money for any payment 
declared to be illegal, or for expenses incurred beyond 
the maximum permitted, or replacing any money so 
expended. (Section 13.) 

2. Incurring expenses beyond the maximum 
allowed. (Section 8.) 

3- Using for conveyance of voters to or from 
the poll, any public stage or hackney carriage, or any 
animal used for drawing the same, or any carriage or 
animal kept for letting out for hire. (Section 14.) 
A voter may himself hire a cab at his own cost to go 

to the poll, or several electors may join in hiring a fly. 

What is forbidden is for a cab yard proprietor, etc., to lend 

H 
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his cabs or flies for free conveyance of electors to or from the 
poll, or for a person to hire a cab, etc., and then lend it. The 
election agent would naturally have a register of carriages 
to be used, and if anyone calls his attention to the fact 
that a proffered vehicle is one generally kept for hire, or 
if he himself has any reason to believe such to be the case 
he must rigorously exclude it from his list. Knowledge 
is essential, and it is not improbable that before now an 
election agent hard pushed for means of conveyance, has 
acted on the well-worn maxim that — 

" Where ignorance is bliss 
'Tis foDy to be wise ; " 

but if the matter is called in question, he will have to prove 
his ignorance. Careful scrutiny is the way of wisdom. 

4. Payment for bands of music, torches, flags, 
I banners, cockades, ribbons, or other marks of dis- 

tinction. (Section 16.) 

Here we have a prohibition which has probably 
never been observed in its strict meaning by either side 
at a single election. The words of the Section are: 
" No payment or contract for payment shall, for the pur- 
pose of promoting or procuring the election of a candidate 
at any election, be made on account of bands of music, 
torches, flags, banners, cockades, ribbons, or other marks 
of distinction." 

The gift or free provision of bands, torches, flags or 
banners is not forbidden. The offence consists in an illegal 
payment for such things. But someone must pay somehow 
for the materials for flags or banners, and taken in its 
literal construction, the Act of Parliament is so drawn 
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as to hit the person who pays, whoever he be. It is wise 
to put them in the list of forbidden luxuries. 

Payment for cockades, ribbons, and marks of dis- 
tinction is illegal, and if the candidate or his agent pays 
the election may be avoided. The " hat cards " case at 
Wolverhampton shows how careful those responsible 
should be. The agent paid £2 18s. for some cards bearing 
the portrait of the candidate, with the injunctions " Play 
up Swifts " and " Vote for James." Conveniently shaped 
for the purpose, the cards were widely worn by voters 
in their hats, as, indeed, appears to have been intended. 
A card in itself would be harmless, but a hat card was held 
to be " a mark of distinction," and the election was declared 
void. Fifty-eight shillings incorrectly expended was found 
sufficient to upset it. Rosettes, ribbons and marks 
of distinction come very near to being what ecclesias- 
tical lawyers would call in another connection "illegal 
ornaments." Payment for them by anyone is prohibited, 
and on the part of the candidate or his agent is an illegal 
practice which would avoid an election — as happened in 
the hat cards case. But, above and beyond this, the 
giving or providing cockades, ribbons, or marks of dis- 
tinction by the candidate, or any agent on his behalf, is 
a statutory offence under 17 & 18 Vict., c. 102, Section 7, 
and subjects the giver or provider to the mercy of anyone 
who chooses to proceed against him, to forfeit the sum 
of two pounds and the full legal costs. 

Very few contests are fought without the appearance 
of a crop of rosettes, and one is irresistibly reminded of a 
process of crushing the butterfly on the wheel by perusing 
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the solemn prohibition by Parliament on the subject. 
Still, there is no getting away from the fact that the 
prohibitions are there. The writer remembers an ingenious 
ji and enthusiastic lady who thought she was all right because 

,j she sold her rosettes at a penny apiece ! But that was 

jumping out of the legal frying-pan into the fire, and 
raising her liability from forty shillings to £100. A 
penny for a rosette is clearly an illegal payment ! 

5. Employing for payment any person for any 
purpose not authorised by the Act, or in excess of 
the number so authorised. (Section 17.) 

So, the payment of canvassers is illegal. 

6. Publishing any bill or poster without the 
J:ij name and address of the printer appearing upon its 

face. (Section 18.) 

7. The use (even gratuitous) as a committee 
room upon — 

(a) licensed premises whether the license be 
for consumption " on " or " ofi " ; 

(b) premises where intoxicating liquor is 
sold to members of an association or club — other 
than a permanent political club ; 

(c) premises where food or drink o! any kind 
is sold for consumption on the premises ; 

Unless in either (a), (b) or (c) a committee room is 
situate on part of premises which is ordinarily used for 
public meetings, and has a separate entrance, without 
direct communication with prohibited part ; 

(d) any public elementary school in receipt 
of a Parliamentary grant. (Section 20.) 
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Prior to modern legislation, committee rooms might 
be used on any premises, but in its determination to dis- 
courage treating, Parliament took an obvious course in 
prohibiting the use of places where food or drink is supplied 
in the way of trade. The prohibition applies to all des- 
criptions of refreshment rooms and it is absolute whether 
the room is hired or freely lent. An exception, it will be 
noted, is made in respect of a " permanent political club," 
but unless there are some exceedingly strong reasons to 
the contrary, it is better to keep clear even of club premises 
when arranging committee rooms. Non-members of the 
club will naturally have business to transact, and there 
is considerable risk of friendly club members who meet 
them on the premises, inviting them in a perfectly innocent 
way to accept liquid hospitality, which may lead to sub- 
sequent accusations of treating. A party club possesses 
undeniable attractions on the score of comfort, accessi- 
bility, secrecy, and general convenience, but the risk 
alluded to should be most carefully weighed before its 
use for committee rooms is decided upon. 

8. Voting when prohibited, or inducing any 
person who is prohibited to vote. (Section 9, Sub- 
section 1.) 

Persons employed within the previous six months 
for payment on work for purposes of the election are for- 
bidden to vote at such election, and if they do so they 
are guilty of a misdemeanour, whilst anyone who induces 
such a person to vote commits an illegal practice. In 
large constituencies the proceeding is not unknown ; for 
instance, in the Stepney case it was proved to have occurred 
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and while the election agent was exonerated from the 
charge of procuring the offence, it was commented that 
he had not been sufficiently active in preventing it. The 
j. conmion excuse by the erring voter is lack of knowledge 

of wrongdoing, but it would appear that the election agent 
is expected to instruct paid employees that they lose 
their right to the franchise for the constituency in which 
they work. 

Other persons prohibited from voting are those 
found guilty of, or reported for, corrupt or illegal practices 
at a previous election, so long as the statutory period of 
incapacity to vote extends. Persons convicted of treason 
or felony, whose sentence is unexpired, or who have not 
received a pardon {i.e., ticket of leave men), may not vote. 
9. Publishing a false report of the withdrawal of 
a candidate. (Section 9, Sub-section 2.) 

10. Publishing an untrue statement of fact 
about the personal character or conduct of a can- 
didate. (Corrupt and Illegal Practices Act, 1895.) 
The penalties for an illegal practice are incurred by 
any person who knowingly publishes a falsehood of either 
description, while if published or approved by the can- 
didate or his election agent, the election is avoided. The 
prohibition of false statements in relation to the character or 
conduct of a candidate is contained in a special Act passed 
in 1895, and is aimed at preventing the wilful circulation 
of Ipng rumours, which, unfortunately, is not unknown 
at election times. The manner of operation generally 
is to set the rumour afloat just before polling day 
in the hope that it may work its evil consequences before 
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effective contradiction is possible. The Act accordingly 
provides that on prima facie proof of falsity, the High 
Court may grant an interim injunction against 
any repetition. Procedure is rapid, and where 
the necessary aflSdavit in support of the application 
discloses a case within the Act, it is advisable to advertise 
and circulate widely the fact that the Court has inter- 
vened. As the Act is comparatively novel, it may be useful 
to give an instance of the kind of statement which has 
been held to pass beyond the Une, and, consequently, 
to entitle the injured side to an injunction. During the 
General Election of 1895, a leaflet was issued containing 
the following statement, which was complained of as 
being untrue:— "In connection with this election, it 

must be remembered that Mr. ^'s (the candidate's) 

firm, who own the Colliery, locked the men out of 

their pits for six weeks, until stocks were cleared out, j 

and coal had reached the fabulous price of 22s. to 23s. a J 

ton at the pit. Then the late member for found 1 

his ' conscience ' would not allow him to starve ' the poor 
miner ' any longer." 

It will be observed that the first portion of the para- 
graph contains the statement of fact, which, on challenge, 
was not shown to be true. If proved to be correct, 
the concluding sentence might have passed as comment, 
or opinion. For instance, where a leaflet set out 
certain facts, and called a candidate a " traitor," an 
injunction was refused on the ground that the expression 
was a statement of opinion, and not one of fact. There 
must be a statement of fact, and it must be false. In 
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another case, Mr. Baron Pollock gave an example of the 

sort of thing, not in itself very grave or serious, but which 

would come within the Act: — 

"Supposing any gentleman in a county con- 
stituency was to say of his adversary that he had 
shot a fox, and he said it for the purpose of working 
upon the minds of the constituency during an election, 
that would certainly come within the meaning of 
the Act. Again, if any person in a constituency, 
where one of the members was a temperance man 
were to say he had seen him drinking a glass of sherry — 
a perfectly innocent act — that would also bring him 
within the Act." 
The remaining practices which must be avoided as 

illegal are : — 

11. Corruptly inducing a candidate to withdraw, 
for payment or for a promise of payment. (Section 15.) 

12. Pajdng any claim for an election expense 
which is barred, as not having been sent in within 
14 days of the election. (Section 29.) 

13. Paying an election expense more than 28 
days after the election. (Section 29.) 

14. Failing to transmit a return of election 
expenses within 35 days after the election. (Section 
33.) 

15. Failure by (a) the candidate, or (b) the 
election agent to transmit the declarations respecting 
election expenses within the time limited. (Section 33.) 
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CANVASSERS AND WORKERS. 



SYNOPSIS. 



Canvassing abused, but used. — Canvass of working classes. — ^Their 
courtesy. — ^Middle-class snubs. — Canvassers ambassadors of 
candidate. — ^What is canvassing ? — Instructing canvassers. — 
Interviewing voters. — Canvass cards. — Should known oppo- 
nents be visited ? — Canvassers' equipment. — ^Workshop can- 
vassing. — Checking canvass. — Bad canvassing. — Removals. — 
Voters dead or sick. — Carriage promises. — Refreshments for 
canvassers. — Personal canvass by candidate. — Should be 
completed before contest. 

Canvassing enjoys the distinction of being at once 
abused by all sides, and universally practised. Upon a 
time it was lawful to pay for the work, but any fee or teward 
now constitutes an illegal practice, although the legislature 
has not attempted as yet to abolish utterly what a number 
of worthy persons regard as a harmful, unnecessary form of 
political activity. It is open to doubt how far the con- 
demnation is well founded. Of course, a great deal of 
canvassing verges upon the objectionable where the 
enthusiasm of a worker is untempered by judgment. 
There is something unpalatable also in the freedom with I 

which working-class electors are badgered. " Someone 
come about the voting " is a too familiar cry in the ears of 
tired artisans, and it is small wonder that occasionallv the 
response does not suggest a shower of celestial blessings^ 
upon the would-be interviewer. But in general, the 
reception is wonderfully courteous, and it is indisputable 
that many working men voters expect to be called upon 
and interviewed about the poll, regarding omission of this 
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attention as a personal slight. In more affluent circles, 
rebuffs are more common. A certain fair politician was 
not delighted by the experience of hearing from her place 
upon the doorstep, when the maid announced that '' a 
young person has called to ask whether you have voted 
yet," the reply in tones of acid clearness, " Ask the young 
person what business that is of hers." These things are 
not encouraging. 

INSTRUCTING CANVASSERS. 

As a matter of fact, canvassing is one of the most 
delicate and difficult tasks connected with an election. 
An authorised canvasser is the candidate's ambassador ; 
he or she is also his agent, and for a canvasser's acts heavy 
responsibility may be incurred. On every ground, then, 
care should be exercised in sending men or women forth 
upon such a mission. The notion that canvassing consists 
merely of an inquisitorial demand about an elector's 
intentions at the poll, is at the root of theoretical objections 
to the practice. Too often, it is true, canvassing does 
take that form, but a candidate or his agent should instil 
a better idea of their duties into workers. If possible an 
informal meeting should be convened at each Committee 
room for a short address by the agent or the sub-agent to 
canvassers and workers. Prohibited acts should be simply 
explained, and a few hints may well be added on the best 
way of getting to business. Canvassers should be urged 
to familiarise themselves with the main facts of poUtical 
questions Kkely to be prominently in issue. An advocate 
ignorant of his cause does not exercise great powers of 
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persuasion, and opponents delight in trapping an unin- 
formed emissary of the enemy ; whereas a canvasser who 
knows, and uses his knowledge, can meet opposition, and 
very often will convert hesitating voters into declared 
supporters. 

Canvassers should be urged to spare no pains in 
securing a personal interview with every voter visited. A 
reply through an intermediary is far from satisfactory. 
Another point of which some workers need reminding is 
the undesirability of talking about the promises they 
secure. Information often filters through to opponents 
in this way, which it would be more advantageous not to 
communicate. Again, a word should be said about not 
canvassing at inconvenient seasons. Many electors, 
particularly in industrial districts, go early to bed. To be 
rung up from hard-earned slumber between 10 and 11 
at night does not make them yearn to help the side the 
canvasser would wish. 

It is necessary in some cases to impress upon can- 
vassers that the canvass cards must not be left at the 
houses visited. 

So much depends upon them that canvassers 
should be appointed with care and discrimination. A 
little formality in accepting services often stimulates 
offers of help, and where the importance of can- 
vassers' duties is dwelt upon, the reluctance which is 
often exhibited has a tendency to disappear. What an 
Irishman calls a " black stranger " is not a good choice. 
As far as possible canvassers ought to be picked for streets 
or districts they know, and in which they are known. The 
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ward or district committee sliould be in a position ta 
recommend trustworthy canvassers, and the name and 
address of every authorised worker should be recorded. 
Blank forms of canvass cards are supplied at a small charge 
by the party organisations, with instructions and warnings 
already printed, but electors' names, addresses, and number 
on the registers must be written in locally. Some politicians 
exhort a complete canvass of opponents as well as friends ; 
but, where the information is absolutely trustworthy, it is 
waste of time and energy to call upon avowed opponents. 
The cards may as well be filed at once in the " Against "^ 
division, and canvasser?' efforts be directed to the con- 
version of those of whose support there is at any rate 
some hope. On the other hand, to send canvassers to 
solicit support from active members of the Association is 
a mistake. It looks as if those in charge of arrangements 
did not know their own friends — and friends like to be 
recognised ! The proper thing, of course, would be to ask 
all members of the Association to give assistance to the 
cause by undertaking canvass work themselves. An 
admonition which many canvassers require is not to be too 
sanguine in their report. A civil answer does not neces- 
sarily imply a promise of support, but novices often so 
interpret it to the misleading of those who make up the 
returns. A happy mean between pessimism and optimism 
should be sought, and where uncertainty exists the voter 
should without hesitation be ticketed "doubtful." A 
second visit may settle his convictions. 
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EQUIPMENT OF CANVASSERS. 

It is unwise to issue too large a number of cards at one 
time to a worker, because weariness easily leads to careless- 
ness. In street canvassing it is a good plan to despatch 
two workers in company. Each can visit the houses on 
one side, and interest is increased by a comparison of 
fortunes and experiences. Fifty electors is quite as many 
as should be entrusted to the tender inquiries of the most 
willing canvasser at once. His equipment, in addition to 
canvass cards, should include what are known as visiting 
cards " soliciting the favour of the vote and interest " for 
the candidate, whose portrait may with advantage appear 
on such cards. A small supply of party literature may 
also be useful, but canvassers should be asked not to throw 
leaflets carelessly about. Literature is intended for dis- 
tribution with discrimination, and ought not to be treated 
like a kind of glorified waste paper. 

The bulk of canvassing must be street work, done, 
that is, in and by streets from door to door. But in 
industrial constituencies a very useful form of canvassing 
may be accomplished in factories, or warehouses, or work- 
shops. An intelligent artisan supporter in such a place 
may be a tower of strength, and every encouragement 
should be given to those who are wilUng to undertake such 
work. At its best, canvassing is an attempt to get into 
political touch with the electorate, and a few words from 
a fellow-workman are often the most effective method of 
achieving this object. 
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CHECKING CANVASS. 

As each canvasser brings in his or her cards, a- 
responsible person in the Committee Room should go 
through them with the worker. Where answers noted 
appear vague or unsatisfactory, a question or two should 
be put, and the card may be left with doubtfuls for the 
second canvass. A worker whose return is suspiciously 
favourable should be courteously cross-examined, since 
inaccuracy in this direction is mischievous in the highest 
degree. Only by such attention to detail can the returns 
be rendered tolerably accurate, and a canvass without 
pretensions to accuracy had far better never have been 
made. 

Canvassers do mischief when they ghbly promise all 
kinds of legislative reforms if their candidate gets in. The 
big loaf and the little one are alike dangerous weapons, but 
in appeals to self-interest they, or some similar induce- 
ments, are constantly employed. When the candidate 
succeeds and the promises of the canvasser remain unful- 
filled, discontent is engendered. But the worker who 
adopts the attitude of a too candid friend is not the best 
type of vote getter. A lady, who had consented to canvass 
a block of dwellings, determined to speak the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth about the candidate 
she had set forth to assist, and it would appear that either 
he or his programme was not entirely without blemish in 
her eyes. The result she handed in must have been 
startHng to those in the Committee Room. " Seven always 
were, and always will be against ; of eight who intended 
to support, five will vote against, one will refrain, and two 
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will vote for." '* I have never been asked to canvass 
since," remarked the lady pensively, saddened by the 
ingratitude her efforts had encountered. 

REMOVALS. 

Where registration work has been regularly attended 
to, removals would be fairly well noted up in the register. 
In some working-class constituencies, removals are con- 
stant, and when an election is fought on an old register 
the work in this connection is very heavy in most districts. 
To ascertain the new addresses of voters removed, is one 
of the chief duties of a canvasser, who, at the same time, 
should take a note about the successor, and report accurate 
information to the Committee Room, whence it may be 
forwarded to the Central, where all removals out of the 
constituency should be dealt with. Removals to another 
ward or district in the same constituency should be 
forwarded to the person in charge of such district, the 
canvass card being endorsed " removal." Another point 
canvassers should bear in mind is to report the names of 
voters deceased, or those wh(5 are so ill as not to be fit to 
vote, so that particulars may be noted for the use of persona- 
tion agents to prevent fraud on polling day. As to con- 
veyances, it is unwise to be too free in offering to send for 
voters who could easily walk, but where a promise to do 
so is made, it must be noted on the card for record at the 
Committee Room. Amusing incidents * abound which go 
to prove that a free drive is very tempting to some 
electors. " Vote ! no my husband can't vote," said one 
good lady. " He's ill in bed. Carriage ? No, not well 



«nough to go in a carriage. Motor ? Ah, well now, if jq^ 
8eji<l a motor car I might manage to take Wm up"— md 
the sick man's vote waa duly polled. 

Canvassing for registration purposes ia diBtioct from 
work during an election. The object of the fomet is to 
secure information about the general politics of electoiB. 
The object of election canvassing is to promote the election 
of a particular candidate. Registration canvMsers who 
may be, and often are paid, must not be allowed to protract 
their inquiries into the midst of a contest. 

REFRESHMENTS FOR CANVASSERS. 
A question frequently arises about offering refresh- 
ments to canvassers. Now, it is abundantly clear that 
there must be no sort of engagement such aa, "if you canvass 
you will be fed," as that would amount to employment for 
payment within the Act. Any regular entertainment of 
canvassers is dangerous, and should be avoided, but there 
is nothing to prevent such interchange of hospitality 
between fellow- workers as generally obtains between 
friends, and even the candidate ia not precluded from 
inviting personal friends to lunch or tea, though he must 
avoid any suspicion of keeping open house, where ail who 
ask can have. 

• PERSONAL CANVASS BY CANDIDATE. 

There remains to be discussed the question of a 
personal canvass by the candidate, the object of which is 
not to solicit votes, but to make himself personally known 
to as many people as possible throughout the constituency. 
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In the heat of contest is not the time to undertake 
this work. It should be accomplished before the day 
of battle. A candidate has not leisure during the 
progress of an election to do the work properly. 
If a personal canvass, which is invaluable as a 
means of introduction to individual electors, lias been 
impossible or neglected, the best plan is only to attempt to 
interview a selected list of representative electors, or those 
who have expressed a desire to see the candidate when 
<5anvassed by an ordinary worker. Needless to say, a 
candidate should never canvass unaccompanied, lest his 
words or actions should be wrongly twisted by an 
unscrupulous opponent. Such things have happened ere 
now. 
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POLLING DAY. 

Election Agent's first day of rest. 

Workers' MEETiNoa on Eve of Poll.— Last Words -OativMi 

Cards in.— Final marking up ot Registers. 
Pebsokation Aoebts and their duties. 
CouKTiNO AoENTa AND THEIR DUTIES.— Collectors of Polling Cards. 

-.Marking ot Walt Sheet.— Polling day.— Early workers. 
Canvassbbs' duties on Polling day. 
CoNVEYANCEB. — List. — Organising supply in boroughs. — In counties. 

— Avoiding waste of effort. 
The Central CoMMirrEE Room. — Agent on the spot. — Candidal© 

on tour. — I.«st two hours. — Counting up votes. 

THE POLL. 

" Morning ! Suppose you're very busy to-day," iw 
the greeting which falls a hundred times upon the ears 
of an agent when election day dawns. The accusation 
is not one he need deny, although like all accusations 
against good men it should be groundless. Polling day, 
in fact, ought to be an election agent's first day of rest, 
for the simple reason that his work should have been 
completed by then. 

WORKERS' MEETING ON EVE OF POLL. 
Public meetings are over and done with two days 
since. The only meeting on the eve of the poll should be 
a private gathering of workers. In a borough, this should! 
be a joint meeting at the Central Committee Rooms ; 
in a scattered county division, necessarily separate meetings 
in each sub-agent's district. Last words and warnings 
must then be given. Workers must be admonished 
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how to concentrate their efEorts, and, as far as may be, 
arrangements must be made to ensure a stream of regular 
assistance throughout the day. Many workers, probably 
most, can' be free only for the evening. That is when 
they are chiefly required, but some must be secured for 
morning and afternoon duties, so as to visit tradesmen 
and others whose business permits them to vote during 
the day. Secondly, it should be impressed finally upon 
workers that they must abstain even from the appearance 
of evil, as construed in the Corrupt Practices Acts : no 
standing of drinks to voters, and no hope of reward for 
themselves, beyond that which virtue is entitled to expect. 
Where there is reason to anticipate disregard of the 
law by opponents, canvassers may be invited to keep a 
spare eye on the other side's workers. If any canvass 
cards are unreturned, they must be got in before the 
workers disperse ; and the committee staff must write 
fresh cards for anv that are not accounted for, while all 
cards must be arranged in street order, for issue to workers 
on polling day. The various Registers must be finally 
marked up — one, at least, for the Personation Agent, and 
another for the wall sheet. 

PERSONATION AGENTS AND COUNTING 

AGENTS. 

When the general body of workers has retired, 
instructions must be given briefly to the Personation Agents 
and the Counting Agents, all of whom must make, before 
beginning their duties, the declaration of secrecy before 
a Justice of the Peace. This should not be left until the last 
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moment. Their appointments must have been notified 
one clear day (or what is colloquially called two days) 
before the poll, to the Returning Officer. One paid 
personation agent is allowed for each polling station, 
and there is no limit to the number of volunteers who 
may be appointed, but a Presiding Officer would not allow 
unnecessary multiplication of persons in the polling 
station at one time. The best Personation Agent is a 
judicious local man with a good knowledge of the 
electorate, and if a paid agent is employed, one or 
two '^ relief " volunteers should certainly be appointed. 
A form of instructions should be handed to each Agent 
with his appointment, and it should be impressed upon 
him that he is the representative of the candidate at 
his polling station, and, as such, entitled to see that the 
Ballot Act is complied with, and that no voter is improperly 
interfered with. An impulsive man, or one whose strength 
of partisan feeling is likely to lead him to exceed his 
duties should not be chosen, but while friendly courtesy 
towards officials and opponents alike is requisite, a Per- 
sonation Agent is very little use for his duties if he lacks 
sufficient determination to insist upon the statutory 
questions being put to applicants for ballot papers, about 
whose right to vote he has adequate grounds of suspicion. 

COUNTING AGENTS' DUTIES. 

Counting Agents may be appointed by the candidate to 
attend on his behalf at the counting of votes, in order 
to see that the provisions of the Ballot Act are complied 
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with. The number is fixed by the Returning Ofi&cer, 
and as presence at the counting is looked upon as a privilege, 
some of the prominent supporters usually expect nomina- 
tion, whilst a selection from the earnest workers must 
also be made. Ballot papers are to be rejected for — 

1. Want of official mark; 

2. Voting for more candidates than entitled to ; 

3. Writing or mark by which voter could be 

identified ; 

4. Unmarked, or void for uncertainty. 
Sometimes Counting Agents are invited to check the 

counting, but this is not always done, nor can they claim 
any right to count the votes. The ballot papers are 
usually put up into bundles of fifty, and these should 
be examined to see that no mistakes occur in sorting. 

COLLECTORS OF POLLING CARDS. 

Another matter which must not be lost sight of, is 
securing trustworthy workers to attend near polling 
stations in order to collect the poll cards from electors. 
For this purpose, also, persons should be chosen who are 
well acquainted with people in the district, as many 
voters forget to take their cards with them, and many 
more, not unnaturally object to give them up to repre- 
sentatives of either party. But as those in charge of the 
committee room are required to mark off on the wall 
sheet, voters who have polled, so as to know who to send 
in search of, it is necessary for the " tellers " to get the 
best information possible. Messengers should be des- 
patched every half hour with the names and, so far as 
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possible, the register numbers of those electors who have 
visited the polling booth, and these must be at once 
marked off on the wall sheet, whilst as the day proceeds 
canvass cards should not be issued to workers until 
reference has shown that they are still " unpolled," 
according to the wall sheet record. 

CANVASSERS' DUTIES ON POLLING DAY. 

On polling day, the staff of each committee room 
should be at work soon after 7.30 a.m. The paid staff 
may not vote ; remuneration involves disfranchisement, 
but voluntary workers should poll as early as possible, 
and then set themselves to make others do likewise. 
Polling day puts to the proof the value of the workers' 
canvass. The importance has been pointed out of securing 
a definite promise to poll from favourable electors. On 
polling day each canvasser should give a look to his 
" promises." If he can get them to vote early, he will 
have achieved something for his side, and he can then 
devote attention to those whom he believes are favourable, 
but who have made no definite promise. Of course, it 
is not always possible for the original canvasser to look 
after his district on polling day, but such is obviously the 
desirable course. 

The person in charge of a committee room on 
polling day needs a steady head on his shoulders 
to use the services of workers to the best advantage. 
Unless they are absolutely weary, workers ought not to 
hang about the committee room, although they would 
naturally resent any attempt at dictatorial orders as to 
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their movements. Again, too often, three or four workers 
are sent in search of one voter. That is merely irritating 
to them, and to the voter. Prompt marldng off on the 
wall sheet avoids many difficulties and many useless 
journeys. Whenever on enquiry it is found by a worker 
that the voter has polled, he should immediately return 
the canvass card to the committee room with the informa- 
tion, so that the wall sheet may be marked. The same 
must be done by canvassers with the cards of all those 
who go to the poll on their invitation. 

CONVEYANCES. 

One of the first things to be done in the morning at 
each committee" room is to arrange the conveyance list. 
Loans of carriages and motors will have been invited by 
letter, which for preference should bear the signature of 
the candidate, several days previously. In boroughs it 
is usually best for the election agent to organise, either 
personally or by a capable deputy, the supply of con- 
veyances, and to allocate them in such proportions as 
seems necessary to the various committee rooms. In 
counties, each sub-agent must look after his own district, 
but in all cases one person must be responsible for the 
arrangements, or confusion will certainly arise. Both in 
counties and boroughs there is sometimes a pitiable 
wastage of energy and indeed, misuse of material, in this 
department. For hours, carriages wait in a string before 
committee rooms, while in the dinner hour, and after 
six, when they are urgently needed, they are only con- 
spicuous because they are not there. From the canvass 
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cards there should have been noted up at least the night 
before, particulars as to time, etc., of all voters asking 
to be fetched. If this has been done, there is some chance 
of seeing what carriage work has to be done throughout 
the day. Drivers and their horses can then be released 
to find food and rest ; precautions being taken for the 
strongest supply of vehicles between 12 and 2, and from 
5 o'clock until the close of poll. Workers should be 
discouraged from indulging unnecessarily in long motor 
trips or extensive carriage drives, since the vehicles are 
presumably lent to bring voters to the poll, not to take 
workers away from it, and as a matter of principle, no les» 
than of policy, the greatest possible care should be taken 
not to abuse the generosity of those who lend carriages, 
to the candidate. The loan is one many people are 
anything but ready to make. 

So much for the routine of committee rooms. 
The greatest diflGiculties likely to be experienced, arise 
from the over-friendliness of friends. Standing about a» 
committee room is a form of assistance too many people 
are ready to give. If possible, the wall sheet should be 
placed in an inner chamber, where the marking ofiE can 
be done in some degree of peace and quiet, while the 
person in charge may occasionally reduce surplus, 
population by suggesting some work for idle hands — and 
feet — to do. 

CENTRAL COMMITTEE ROOM. 

At the Central, matters should be running on wheels. 
The election agent in a borough contest may find it useful 
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to make an early round of the wards to see that everything 
is in order, but an experienced agent will generally spend 
the greater part of his day at the Central, to be available 
in those cases of emergency which are pretty sure to- 
arise. The supply of workers, or of carriages, may be 
found inadequate in some districts, and the agent must 
be ready to respond to appeals for help. He is in 
the position of a consultant and superintendent, and 
should be ready to advise or assist whenever he is called 
upon. The candidate, on the other hand, ought to he 
constantly on the move. In a county, he will make the 
round, probably on a motor car, visiting each committee 
room in accordance with a time-table pre-arranged, so 
that his friends in the district may know when to expect 
him. In all constituencies he should be as much in. 
evidence as possible, so that his personality may cheer 
and encourage the workers on his side. His wife, if 
he has one, should accompany him. As a family man,. 
John BuU appreciates domestic felicity, and an affectionate 
wife should on no account be left at home by a candidate 
on tour in his constituency. 

Slowly, to those eager for the result, polling day wears on. 
The slackness of afternoon is succeeded by the rush and 
scurry of the last two hours, when oftentimes more votes 
are poUed than in all the preceding period. Then those 
in charge of committee rooms must keep a cool head 
amidst surrounding excitement, and see that unpolled 
friends are visited. Workers towards the end must be 
despatched with not more than a card or two, so that 
effort' may be concentrated on getting laggards to the 
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poll. Only when 8 o'clock strikes must rest be expected, 
and even then many a weary worker will make his way 
to await the counting of those votes whose aggregate 
will show, let us hope, that he has borne a part in^ labours 
which have led to victory. 



APPENDIX I. 



CORRUPT AND ILLEGAL PRACTICES 
PREVENTION ACTS. 



Sections relating to Conduct or Management of Elections. 

Alphabetically Arranged. 

[Note. — Unless otherwise stated, the Section Numbers refer to the 
Act of 1883. J 



AGENCY, general, not defined by Act. 
AGENT— iSee Election Agent. 
ASSOCIATION— >9e6 Person. 



BANDS OF MUSIC— iSee Marks of Distinction. 
BANNERS — See Marks of Distinction. 
BILLS AND PLACARDS. 

(1) Payment for Exhlbitins- 

7 (1.) No payment or contract for payment shall, for the purpose 
of promoting or procuring the election of a candidate at any election, 
be made — 

(6) to an elector on account of the use of any house, land, building, 
or premises for the exhibition of any address, bill, or notice, 
or on account of the exhibition of any address, bill, or notice, 

(2.) Subject to such exception as may be allowed in pursuance 
of this Act, if any payment or contract for payment is knowingly made 
in contravention of this section either before, during, or after an election, 
the person making such payment or contract shall be guilty of an 
illegal practice, and any person receiving such payment or being a 
party to any such contract, knowing the same to be in contravention 
of this Act, shall also be guilty of an illegal practice. 
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(3.) Provided that where it is the ordinary business of an elector 
as an advertising agent to exhibit for payment bills and advertise- 
ments, a payment to or contract with such elector, if made in the 
ordinary course of business, shall not be deemed to be an illegal practice 
within the meaning of this section. 

(2) Name and Address of Printer and Publisher on. 

18. Every bill, placard, or poster having reference to an election 
shall bear upon the face thereof the name and address of the printer 
and publisher thereof ; and any person printing, publishing, or posting, 
or causing to be printed, published, or posted, any such bill, placard, 
or poster as aforesaid, which fails to bear upon the face thereof the 
name and address of the printer and publisher, shall, if he is the can- 
didate, or the election agent of the candidate, be guilty of an illegal 
practice, and if he is not the candidate, or the election agent of a can- 
didate, shall be liable on summary conviction to a fine not exceeding 
one hundred pounds. 

BRIBERY, Defined. 
Enactments defining the Offences of Bribery and Personation. 

The Corrupt Practices Prevention Act, 1854 (17 & 18 Vict. c. 102>, 
ss. 2, 3. 

s. 2. The following persons shall be deemed guilty of bribery, 
and shall be punishable accordingly : — 

(1.) Every person who shall, directly or indirectly, by himself r 
or by any other person on his behalf, give, lend, or agree to 
give or lend, or shall oflFer, promise, or promise to procure 
or to endeavour to procure, any money or valuable considera- 
tion to or for any voter, or to or for any person on behalf of 
any voter, or to or for any other person in order to induce any 
70ter to vote or refrain fi'om voting, or shall corruptly do any 
such act as aforesaid on account of such voter having voted 
or refrained from voting at any election : 

(2.) Every person who shall, directly or indirectly, by himself, 
or by any other person on his behalf, give or procure, or agree 
to give or procure, or offer, promise, or promise to procure 
or to endeavour to procure, any office, place, or employment 
to or for any voter, or to or for any person on behalf of any 
voter, or to or for any other person in order to induce such 
voter to vote or refrain from voting, or shall corruptly do any 
such act as aforesaid on account of any voter having voted 
or refrained from voting at any election : 

(3.) Every person who shall, directlv or indirectly, by himself, 
or by any other person on his fcehalf, make any such gift, 
loan, offer, promise, procurement, or agreement as aforesaid 
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to or for any person, in order to induce such person to procure 
or endeavour to procure the return of any person to serve in 
Parliament, or the vote of any voter at any election : 

l(4.) Every person who shall, upon or in consequence of any such 
gift, loan, offer, promise, procurement, or agreement, procure 
or engage, promise, or endeavour to procure the return of 
any person to serve in Parliament, or the vote of any voter 
at any election : 

<f(5.) Every person who shall advance or pay, or cause to be paid, 
any money to or to the use of any other person with the 
intent that such money or any part thereof shall be expended 
in bribery at any election, or who shall knowingly pay or 
cause to be paid any money to any person in discharge or 
repayment of any money wholly or in part expended in 
bribery at any election Provided always, that the afore- 
said enactment shall not extend or be construed to extend 
to any money paid or agreed to be paid for or on account of 
any legal expenses bond fide incurred at or concerning any 
election. 

s. 3. The following persons shall also be deemed guilty of bribery, 
and shall be punishable accordingly : — 

(1.) Every voter who shall, before or during any election, directly 
or indirectly, by himself or by any other person on his behalf, 
receive, agree, or contract for any money, gift, loan, or valuable 
consideration, office, place, or employment, for himself or 
for any other person, for voting or agreeing to vote, or for 
refraining or agreeing to refrain from voting at any election : 

(2.) Every person who shall, after any election, directly or in- 
directly, by himself or by any other person on his behalf, 
receive any money or valuable consideration on account of 
any person having voted or refrained from voting, or having 
induced any other perpon to vote or refrain from voting at 
any election. 

Corrupt Payment of Rates — Bribery. 

The Representation of the People Act, 1867 (30 & 31 Vict. c. 102), 
«. 49. 

The Representation of the People (Scotland) Act, 1868 (31 & 32 
Vict. c. 48), 8. 49. 

Any person, either directly or indirectly, corruptly paying any 
rate on behalf of any ratepayer for the purpose of enabling him to be 
registered as a voter, thereby to influence his vote at any future election, 
and any candidate or other person, either directly or indirectly, paying 
any rate on behalf of any voter for the purpose of inducing him to vote 
or refrain from voting, shall be guilty of bribery, and be punishable 
accordingly ; and any person on whose behalf and with whose privity 
tiny such payment as in this section is mentioned is made, shall also 
.be guilty of bribery, and punishable accordingly. 
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Corrupt Payment of Registration Fee^Briliery. 

The Universities Elections Amendment (Scotland) Act, 1881 
(44 & 45 Vict. c. 40), s. 2. 

17. Any person, either directly or indirectly, corruptly paying 
any fee for the purpose of enabling any person to bo registered as a 
member of the general council, and thereby to influence his vote at any 
future election, and any candidate or other person, either directly or 
indirectly, paying such fee on behalf of any person for the purpose of 
inducing him to vote or to refrain from voting, shall be guilty of bribery, 
and shall be punishable accordingly ; and any person on whose behalf 
and with whose privity any such payment as in this section mentioned 
is made, shall also be guiltv of bribery, and punishable accordinglv. — 
(3rd Schedule, Part 3.) 



CANDIDATE. 

(1) Definition of. 

63. (1.) In the Corrupt Practices Prevention Acts, as amended by 
this Aet, the expression '* candidate at an election " and the expression 
" candidate " respectively mean, unless the context otherwise requires, 
any person elected to serve in Parliament at such election, and any 
person who is nominated as a candidate at such election, 6r is declared 
by himself or by others to be a candidate, on or after the day of the 
issue of the writ for such election, or after the dissolution or vacancy 
in consequcQce of which such writ has been issued ; 

(2) Person nominated witliout consent. 

63* (2.) Provided that where a person has been nominated as a 
candidate or declared to be a candidate by others, then — 

(a.) If he was so nominated or declared without his consent, 
nothing in this Act shall be construed to impose any liability 
on such person, unless he has afterwards given his assent to 
such nomination or declaration or has been elected ; and 

(b.) If he was so nominated or declared, either without his consent 
or in his absence and he takes no part in the election, he may, 
if he thinks fit, make the declaration respecting election 
expenses contained in the second part of the Second Schedule 
to this Act, and the election agent shall, so far as circum- 
stances admit, comply udth the provisions of this Act with 
respect to expenses incurred on account of or in respect of 
the conduct or management of the election in like manner 
as if the candidate had been nominated or declared with his 
consent. * 
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(3) Joint Candidates. 

(3.) Where there are two or more joint candidates at an election 
the maximum amount of expenses mentioned in Parts III. and IV. of 
this schedule shall, for each of such joint candidates, be reduced by 
one-fourth, or if there are more than two joint candidates by one-third. 
(4. ) Where the same election agent is appointed by or on behalf of 
two or more candidates at an election, or where two or more candi- 
dates, by themselves or any agent or agents, hire or use the same 
committee rooms for such election, or employ or use the services of 
the same sub-agents, clerks, messengers, or polling agents at such 
election, or publish a joint address or joint circular or notice at such 
election, those candidates shall be deemed for the purposes of this 
enactment to be joint candidates at such election. 
Provided that — 

(a.) The employment and use of the same committee room, sub- 
agent, clerk, messenger, or polling agent, if accidental or casualr 
or of a trivial and unimportant character, shall not be deemed 
of itself to constitute persons joint candidates. 
(6.) Nothing in this enactment shall prevent candidates from 

ceasing to be joint candidates, 
(c) Where any excess of expenses above the maximum allowed 
for one of two or more joint candidates has arisen owing to his 
having ceased to be a joint candidate, or to his having become 
a joint candidate after having begun to conduct his election &s 
a separate candidate, and such ceasing or beginning was in 
good faith, and such excess is not more than under the circum- 
stances is reasonable, and the total expenses of such candidate 
do not exceed the maximum amount allowed for a separate 
candidate, such excess shall bo deemed to have arisen from a 
reasonable cause within the meaning of the enactments 
respecting the allowance by the High Court or election court 
of an exception from the provisions of this Act which would 
otherwise make an act an illegal practice, and the candidate 
and his election agent may be relieved accordingly from the 
consequences of having incurred such excess of expenses. — 
(1st Schedule, Part 5.) 

(4) Disputed Claims against— ^S'ee Election Expenses. 

(5) False Statements concernlns. 

(Corrupt Practices Act, 1896.) 

1. Any person who, or the directors of any body or association 
corporate which, before or during any parliamentary election, shall, 
for the purpose of affecting the return of any candidate at such 
election, make or publish any false statement of fact in relation ta 
the personal character or conduct of such candidate shall be guilty 
of-^an illegal practice within the meaning of the provisions of the 
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Corrupt and Illegal Practices Prevention Act, 1883, and shall be subject 
to all the penalties for and consequences of committing an illegal 
practice in the said Act mentioned, and the said Act shall be taken 
to be amended as if the illegal practice defined by this Act had been 
contained therein. 

2. No person shall be deemed to be guilty of such illegal practice 
if he can show that he had reasonable grounds for believing, and did 
believe, the statement made by him to be true. 

Any person charged with an offence under this Act, and the husband 
or wife of such person, as the case may be, shall be competent to give 
evidence in answer to such charge. 

3. Any person who shall make or publish any false statement of 
fact as aforesaid may be restrained by interim or perpetual injunction 
by the High Court of Justice from any repetition of such false state- 
ment or any false statement of a similar character in relation to such 
candidate, and for the purpose of granting an interim injunction primi 
facie proof of the falsity of the statement shall be sufficient. 

4. A candidate shall not be liable, nor shall be subject to any 
incapacity, nor shall his election be avoided, for any illegal practice 
under this Act committed by his agent other than his election agent, 
unless it can be shown that the candidate or his election agent has 
authorised or consented to the committing of such illegal practice by 
such other agent, or has paid for the circulation of the false statement 
constituting the illegal practice, or unless upon the hearing of an election 
petition the election court shall find and report that the election of such 
candidate was procured or materially assisted in consequence of the 
making or publishing of such false statements. 

5. This Act may be cited as the Corrupt and Illegal Practices 
Prevention Act, 1896, and shall be construed as one with the Corrupt 
and Illegal Practices Prevention Act, 1883, and that Act and this 
Act may be cited together as the Corrupt and Illegal Practices Prevention 
Acts, 1883 and 1895. 

(6) Personal Expenses defined. 

M. The expression " personal expenses " as used with respect to 
the expenditure of any candidate in relation to any election includes 
the reasonable travelling expenses of such candidate, and the reasonable 
expenses of his living at hotels or elsewhere for the purposes of and in 
relation to such election. 

(7) Personal Expenses, Payment of. 

31. (1.) The candidate at an election may pay any personal 
expenses incurred by him on account of or in connexion with or inci- 
dental to such election to an amount not exceeding one hundred pounds, 
but any further personal expenses so incurred by him shall be paid by 
his election agent. 

(2.) The candidate shall send to the election agent within the time 
limited by this Act for sending in claims a written statement of the 
amount of personal expenses paid as aforesaid by such candidate. 
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(8) Corruptly procuring withdrawal. 

15. Any person who corniptly induces or procures any other 
X)orson to withdraw from being a candidate at an election, in con- 
sideration of any payment or promise of payment, shall be guilty 
of illegal payment, and any person withdrawing, in pursuance of such 
inducement or procurement, shall also be guilty of illegal payment. 

(9) FaUe statement off withdrawal. 

9. (2.) Any person who before or during an election knowingly 
publishes a false statement of the withdrawal of a candidate at such 
election for the purpose of promoting or procuring the election of 
another candidate shall be guilty of an illegal practice. 

(3.) Provided that a candidate shall not be liable, nor shall his 
election be avoided, for any illegal practice under this section com- 
mitted by his agent other than his election agent. 

CANVASSERS : no reference in Act. Payment of, forbidden — See 
niegal Employment. 

CLAIMS, Disputed.— jS^ee Election Expenses. 

CLERKS and MESSENGERS.— 5e6 Employment for Payment. 

COCKADES.— ^ee Marks of Distinction. 

COMMITTEE ROOMS. 

(1) Defined. 

64. The expression " committee room " shall not include any 
house or room occupied by a candidate at an election as a dwelling, 
by reason only of the candidate there transacting business with his 
agents in relation to such election ; nor shall any room or building 
be deemed to be a committee room for the purposes of this Act by 
reason only of the candidate or any agent of the candidate addressing 
therein electors, committeemen, or others : 

(2) Premises Prohibited. 

20. (flu) Any premises on which the sale by wholesale or retail 
<5f any intoxicating liquor is authorised by a licence (whether the licence 
be for consumption on or off the premises), or 

(6.) Any premises where any intoxicating liquor is sold, or is 
«upplied to members of a club, society, or association other than a 
permanent political club, or 

(c.) Any premises wheieon refreshment of any kind, whether food 
■or drink, is ordinaiily sold for consumption on the premises, or 

{d.) The premises of any public elementary school in receipt of 
an annual parliamentary grant, or any part of any such premises. 
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shall not be used as a committee room for the purpose of promoting 
or procuring the election of a candidate at an election, and if any 
person hires or uses any such premises or any part thereof for a com- 
mittee room he shall be guilty of illegal hiring, and the person letting 
such premises or part, if he knew it was intended to use the same as a 
committee room, shall also be guilty of illegal hiring : 

Provided that nothing in this section shall apply to any part of 
such premises which is ordinarily let for the purpose of chambers or 
offices or the holding of public meetings or of arbitrations, if such 
part has a separate entrance and no direct communication with any 
part of the premises on which any intoxicating liquor or refreshment 
;3 sold or supplied as aforesaid. 



(3) Scale for hire of Rooms. 

(a) Boroughs. 

In a borough the expenses of one committee room and if the 
number of electors in the borough exceeds five hundred then of a 
number of committee rooms not exceeding the number of one com- 
mittee room for every complete five hundred electors in the borough,, 
and if there is a number of electors over and above any complete five 
hundred or complete five hundreds of electors, then of one committee 
room for such number, although not amounting lo a complete five 
hundred. 

(b) Counties. 

In a county the expenses of a central committee room,, and in 
addition of a number of committee rooms not exceeding in number 
one committee room for each polling district in the county, and where 
the number of electors in a polling district exceeds five hundred one 
additional committee room may be hired for every complete five hundred 
electors in such polling district over and above the first five hundred- 
—(1st Schedule, Part 2). 

(4) Payment for Excessive Number. 

7. (1.) No payment or contract for payment shall, for the purpose 
of promoting or procuring the election of a candidate at any election,, 
be made — 

On account of any committee room in excess of the number allowed 
by the First Schedule to this Act. 

(2.) Subject to such exception as may be allowed in pursuance of 
this Act, if any payment or contract for payment is knowingly made 
in contravention of this section either before, during, or after an election,, 
the person making such payment or contract shall be gualty of an illegal 
practice, and any person receiving such payment or being a party to any 
such contract, knowing the same to be in contravention of this Act,, 
shall also be guilty of an illegal practice. 
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CONTRACTS : To h% made by Election Agent— >S^ee Election 

Agent (3). 

CONVEYANCE OF VOTERS. 

(1) Payment Prohibited. 

7. (1.) No payment or contract for payment shall, for the purpose 
of promoting or procuring the election of a candidate at any election, 
be made — 

(a.) on account of the conveyance of elctors to or from the poll, 
whether for the hiring of horses or carriages, or for railway 
fares, or otherwise ; 

(2.) Subject to such exception as may be allowed in pursuance of 
this Act, if any payment or contract for payment is knowingly made 
in contravention of this section either before, during, or after an election, 
the person making such payment or contract shall be guilty of an 
illegal practice, and any person receiving such payment or being a party 
to any such contract, knowing the same to be in contravention of this 
Act, shall also be guilty of an illegal practice. 

(2) No Duty Payable or License Required. 

14". (4.) No person shall be liable to pay any duty or to take out a 
license for any carriage by reason only of such carriage being used 
without payment or promise of payment for the conveyance of electors 
to or from the poll at an election. 

(3) Conveyance by Sea in Certain Cases. 

48. Where the nature of a county is such that any electors residing 
therein are unable at an election for such county to reach their polling 
place without crossing the sea, or a branch or arm thereof, this Act 
shall not prevent the provision of means for conveying such electors 
by sea to their polling place, and the amount of payment for such means 
of conveyance may be in addition to the maximum amoant of expenses 
allowed bv this Act. 

CONVEYANCES PROHIBITED. 

14. (1.) A person shall not let, lend, or employ for the purpose of 
the conveyance of electors to or from the poll, any public stage or 
hackney carriage, or any horse or other animal kept or used for drawing 
the same, or any carriage, horse, or other animal which he keeps or 
uses for the purpose of letting out for hire, and if he lets, lends, or 
employs such carriage, horse, or other animal,knowing that it is intended 
to be used for the purpose of the conveyance of electors to or from the 
poll, he shall be guilty of an illegal hiring. 

(2.) A person shall not hire, borrow, or use for the purpose of the 
conveyance of electors to or from the poll any carriage, horse, or other 
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animal which he knows the owner thereof is prohibited by this section 
to let, lend, or employ for that purpose, and if he does so he shall be 
guilty of an illegal hiring. 

(3.) Nothing in this Act shall prevent a carriage, horse, or other 
animal being let to or hired, employed, or used by an elector, or several 
electors at their joint cost, for the purpose of being conveyed to or from 
the poll. 

CORRUPT PRACTICE : Defined. 

3. The expression " corrupt practice " as used in this Act means 
any of the following offences ; namely, treating and undue influence, 
as defined by this Act, and bribery, and personation, as defined by the 
enactments set forth in Part III. of the Third Schedule to this Act, and 
aiding, abetting, counselling, and procuring the commission of the offence 
of personation, and every offence whith is a corrupt practice within 
the meaning of this Act shall be a corrupt practice within the meaning 
of the Parliamentary Elections Act, 1868. 

{See also under each offence for definition.) 
Punishment For.— ^S^ee Penalties. 
COSTS : Defined. 

(64.) The expression " costs " includes costs, charges, and expenses. 

CREDITORS, Savins for. 

19. The provisions of this Act prohibiting certain pavments and 
contracts for payments, and the payment of any sum, and the incurring 
of any expense in excess of a certain maximum, shall not affect the right 
of any creditor, who, when the contract was made or the expense was 
incurred, was ignorant of the same being in contravention of this Act. 



DECLARATION OF EXPENSES.— /S^ee Election Expenses. i 

DEPUTY ELECTION AGENTS.— >Sfee Sub-Agents. 
DISPUTED CLAIMS.— iSee Election Expenses, (8). 

ELECTION : Defined. 

(64.) The expression "election" means the election of a member 
or members to sierve in Parliament. 
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ELECTION AGENT. 

(1) Appointment off. 

24. (1.) On or before the day of nomination at an election, a person 
shall be named by or on behalf of each candidate as his agent for such 
election (in this Act referred to as the election agent). 

(2.) A candidate may name himself as election agent, and there- 
upon shall, so far as circumstances admit, be subject to the provisions 
of this Act both as a candidate and as an election agent, and any 
reference in this Act to an election agent shall be construed to refer to 
the candidate acting in his capacity of election agent. 

(3.) On or before the day of nomination the name and address of 
the election agent of each candidate shall be declared in writing by 
the candidate or some other person on his behalf to the returning 
officer, and the returning officer shall forthwith give public notice 
of the name and address of every election agent so declared. 

(4.) One election agent only shall be appointed for each candidate, 
but the appointment, whether the election agent appointed be the 
candidate lumself or not, may be revoked, and in the event of such 
revocation or his death, whether such event is before, during, or after 
the election, then forthwith another election agent shall be appointed, 
and his name and address declared in writing to the returning officer, 
who shall forthwith give public notice of the same. 

(2) Remuneration of. 

32. (1.) So far as circumstances admit, this Act shaJl apply to a 
claim for Ins remuneration by an election agent and to the payment 
thereof in like manner as if he were any other creditor, and if any 
difference arises respecting the amount of such claim the claim shall 
be a disputed claim within the meaning of this Act, and bo dealt with 
accordingly. 

(3) Nialcins off Contracts by. 

27. (1.) The election agent of a candidate by himself or by his 
sub-agent shall appoint every polling agent, clerk, and messenger 
employed for payment on behalf of the candidate at an election, and 
hire every committee room hired on behalf of the candidate. 

(2.) A contract whereby any expenses are incurred on account of 
or in respect of the conduct or management of an election shall not be 
enforceable against a candidate at such flection unless made by the 
candidate himself or by his election agent, either by himself or by his 
sub-agent; provided that the inability under this section to eniforce ■ 
such contract against the candidate shall not relieve the candidate 
from the consequences of any corrupt or illegal practice having been 
committed by his agent. 

(4) Payment off Expenses tlirougli. 

28. (1.) Except as permitted by or in pursuance of this Act, no 
payment and no advance or deposit shall be made by a candidate at an 
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election or by any agent on behalf of the candidate or by any other person 
at any time, whether before, during, or after such election, in respect 
of any expenses incurred on account of or in respect of the conduct or 
management of such election, otherwise than by or through the election 
agent of the candidate, whether acting in person or by a sub-agent ; 
and all money provided by any person other than the candidate for 
any expenses incurred on account of or in respect of the conduct or 
management of the election, whether as gift, loan, advance, or deposit, 
shall be paid to the candidate or his election agent and not otherwise ; 

Provided that this section shall not be deemed or apply to a tender 
of security to or any payment by the returning officer or to any sum 
disbursed by any person out of his own money for any small expense 
legally incurred by himself, if such sum is not repaid to him. 

(2.) A person who makes any payment, advance, or deposit in 
contravention of this section, or pays in contravention of this section 
any money so provided as aforesaid, shall be guilty of an illegal practice. 

(5) Petty Expenses : Payment by Persons authorised. 

31. (3.) Any person may, if so authorised in writing by the election 
agent of the candidate, pay any necessary expenses for stationery, 
postage, telegrams, and other petty expenses, to a total amount not 
exceeding that named in the authority, but any excess above the total 
amount so named shall be paid by the election agent. 

(4.) A statement of the particulars of payments made by any 
person so authorised shall be sent to the election agent within the 
time limited by this Act for the sending in of claims, and shall be vouched 
for by a bill containing the receipt of that person. 

(6) Office for Claims. 

26. (1.) An election agent at an election for a county or borough 
shall have within the county or borough, or within any county of a 
city or town adjoining thereto, and a sub-agent shall have within 
his district, or within any county of a city or town adjoining thereto, 
an office or place to which all claims, notices, writs, summons, and 
documents may be sent, and the address of such office or place shall 
be declared at the same time as the appointment of the said agent to 
the returning officer, and shall be stated in the public notice of the 
name of the agent. 

(2.) Any claim, notice, writ, summons, or document delivered at 
such office or place and addressed to the election agent or sub-agent, 
as the case may be, shall be deemed to have been served on him, and 
every such agent may in respect of any matter connected with the 
election in which he is acting be sued in any court having jurisdiction, 
in the county or borough in which the said office or place is situate. 

ELECTION COMMISSIONERS ; Defined. 

(64.) The expression " Election Commissioners " means commis- 
sioners appointed in pursuance of the Election Commissioners Act, 
1852, and the enactments amending the same. 
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ELECTION COURT ; Defined. 



(64.) The expression ** election court " means the judges presiding 
;at the trial of an election petition, or, if the matter comes before the 
High Court, that court. 



SELECTION EXPENSES. 



(1) Scale. 

Maximum Scale, 



(I.) In a borough the expenses mentioned above in Parts I., II., 
And III. of this schedule, other than personal expenses and sums paid 
to the returning officer for his charges, shall not exceed in the whole 
the maximum amount in the scale following : — 

If the number of electors 



on the register — 

Does not exceed 2,000 
Exceeds 2.000 . . 



The maximum amount shall be — 
£350. 

£380, and an additional £30 for 
every complete 1,000 electors 
above 2,000. 
Provided that in Ireland if the number 

of electors on the register — The maximum amount shall be — 
Does not exceed 500 . . £200. 

Exceeds 500, but does not 

exceed 1,000 . . . . £250. 

Exceeds 1,000, but does 

not exceed 1,500 . . £275. 

(2.) In a county the expenses mentioned above in Parts I., II., 
and III. of this schedule, other than personal expenses and sums paid 
to the returning officer for his charges, shall not exceed in the wnole 
the maximum amount in the scale following : — 
If the number of electors 



on the register — . . 
Does not exceed 2,000 

Exceeds 2,000 . . 



The maximum amount shall be — 
£650 in England and Scotland, 

and £500 in Ireland. 
£710 in England and Scotland, 
and £540 in Ireland ; and an 
additional £60 in England and 
Scotland, and £40 in Ireland, 
for every complete 1,000 
electors above 2,000. 
— (Ist Schedule, Part IV.) 

(2.) For the purposes of this schedule the number of electors shall 
be taken according to the enumeration of the electors in the register of 
-electors. — (1st Schedule, Part V.) 

Note.— See also under CANDIDATE for Scale in cases of Joint 
Candidature." 
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Maximum Scale. . 






England and Scotland. 


Ireland. * 


Number of Electors. 








on Register. 


Boroughs. 


Counties. 


Counties. 


Not exceeding — 


£ 


£ 


£ 


2,000 


350 


650 


500 


3,000 


380 


710 


540 


i 4,000 


410 


770 


580* 


5,000 


440 


830 


620 


6,000 


470 


890 


660 


7,000 


500 


950 


70O 


8,000 


530 


1,010 


740 


9,000 


560 


1,070 


780 


10,000 


590 


1,130 


820 


11,000 


620 


1,190 


860 


12,000 


650 


1,250 


90O 


13,000 


680 


1,310 


940 


14,000 


710 


1,370 


980 


15,000 


740 


1,430 


1,020 


16,000 


770 


1.490 


1,060 


17,000 


800 


1,550 




18,000 


830 


1,610 




19,000 


860 


1,670 




20,000 


890 


1,730 





Note. — Wliere there are two or more joint candidates at an election 
the maximum amount of expenses shall for each of such joint candidates 
be reduced by one-fourth, or if there are more than two joint candidates 
by one-tliird. — 1st Schedule, Part V., Sec. (3). 

* Ireland : In boroughs where number of electors does not 
exceed 500, maximum is £200 ; does not exceed 1,000, is £250 ; does 
not exceed 1,500, is £275. 

(2) Classification off Logal. 

Legal Expenses in Addition to Expenses under Part I. 
(i.e.. Persons employed for Payment^ — see under Empoymbnt for 

Payment. ) 
(1.) Sums paid to the returning officer for his charges not exceeding 
the amount authorised by the Act, 38 & 39 Vict. c. 84. 
(2.) The personal expenses of the candidate. 

(3.) The expenses of printing, the expenses of advertising, and 
the expenses of publishing, issuing, and distributing addresses and 
notices. 
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(4.) The expenses of stationery, messages, postage, and telegrams* 

(5.) Tbo expenses of holding public meetings. 

(6.) In a borough the expenses of one committee room and if the 
number of electors in the borough exceeds five hundred then of a 
number of committee rooms not exceeding the number of one com- 
mittee room for every complete five hundred electors in the borough,, 
and if there is a number of electors over and above any complete five 
hundred or complete five hundreds of electors, then of one committee 
room for such number, although not amounting to a complete five 
hundred. 

(7.) In a county the expenses of a central committee room, and 
in addition of a number of committee rooms not exceeding in number 
one committee room for ca^h polling district in the county, and where 
the number of electors in a polling district exceeds five hundred one- 
additional committee room may be hired for every complete five hundred 
electors in such polling district over and above the first five hundred). 
(1st Schedule, Part 2.) 

Maximum fob Miscellaneous Mattebs. 

Expenses in respect of miscellaneous matters other than those 
mentioned in Part 1. and Part II. of this schedule not exceeding in the 
whole the maximum amount of two hundred pounds, so nevertheless 
that such expenses are not incurred in respect of any matter or in any 
manner constituting an offence under this or any other Act, or in respect 
of any matter or thing, payment for which is expressly prohibited by 
this or any other Act. — (1st Schedule, Part 3.) 

(3) Exceeding Maximum. 

• 

8. (1.) Subject to such exception as may be allowed in pursuance 
of this Act, no sum shall be paid and no expense shall be incurred by a 
candidate at an election or his election agent, whether before, during, 
or after an election, on account of or in respect of the conduct or manage- 
ment of such election, in excess of any maximum amount in that behalf 
specified in the 1st pchedule to this Act. 

(2.) Any candidate or election agent who knowingly acts in contra^ 
vention of this section shall be guilty of an illegal practice. 

(4) Relief for Innocently Exceeding Maximum.— /See Belief. 

(5) Payment throufh Election Agent— /See Election Agent (3) 

and (4). 



(6) Petty Expenses ; Payment off, otherwise than through Election 

Agent — See Election Agent (4) and (6). 
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<7) Period for Sendinc In Claims and Making Payment for Election 

Expenses. 

29. (1.) Every payment made by an election agent, whether by 
himself or a sub-agent, in respect of any expenses incurred on account 
of or in respect of the conduct or management of an election, shall, 
except where less than forty shillings, bo vouched for by a bill stating 
the particulars and by a receipt. 

(2.) Every claim against a candidate at an election or his election 
agent in respect of any expenses incurred on account of or in respect of the 
conduct or management of such election which is not sent in to the 
election agent within the time limited by this Act shall be barred and 
shall not be paid ; and, subject to such exception as may be allowed 
in pursuance of this Act, an election agent who pays a claim in contra- 
vention of this enactment shall be guilty of an illegal practice. 

(3.) Except as by this Act permitted, the time limited by this Act 
for SENDING IN CLAIMS shall be FOURTEEN days after the day on which 
the candidates returned are declared elected. 

(4.) All expenses incurred by or on behalf of a candidate at an 
election, which are incurred on account of or in respect of the conduct or 
management of such election, shall be paid within the time limited by 
this Act and not otherwise ; and, subject to such exception as may be 
allowed in pursuance of this Act, an election agent who makes a payment 
in contravention of this provision shall be guilty of an illegal practice, 

(5.) Except as by this Act permitted, the time limited by this Act 
for the PAYMENT OF SUCH EXPENSES as aforesaid shall be twenty- 
eight DAYS AFTER THE DAY ON WHICH THE CANDIDATES RETURNED 
ARE DECLARED ELECTED. 

(6.) Where the election court reports that it has been proved to 
such court by a candidate that any payment made by an election agent 
in contravention of this section was made without the sanction or 
connivance of such candidate, the election of such candidate shall not 
be void, nor shall he be subject to any incapacity under this Act by 
reason only of such payment having been made in contravention of this 
.section. 

(7.) If the election agent in the case of any claim sent in to him 
within the time limited by this Act disputes it, or refuses or fails to pay 
it within the said period of twenty-eight days, such claim shall be deemed 
to be a disputed claim. 

(8. ) The claimant may, if he thinks fit, bring an action for a disputed 
claim in any competent court ; and any sum paid by the candidate or 
his agent in pursuance of the judgment or order of such court shall be 
deemed to be paid within the time limited by this Act, and to be an 
exception from the provisions of this Act, requiring claims to be paid 
by the election agent. 

(9.) On cause shown to the satisfaction of the High Court, such 
oourt on application by the claimant or by the candidate or his election 
agent may by order give leave for the payment by a candidate or his 
•election agent of a disputed claim, or of a claim for any such expenses 
4is aforesaid, although sent in after the time in this section mentioned 
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for sending in claims, or although the same was sent in to the candidate 
and not to the election agent. 

(10.) Any sum specified in the order of leave may be paid by the 
candidate or his election agent, and when paid in pursuance of such 
leave shall be deemed to be paid within the time limited by this Act. 
{See also Petty Expenses under Elecjtion Agent. ) 

(8) Disputed Claims against Candidate. 

30. If any action is brought in any competent court to recover 
a disputed claim against a candidate at an election, or his election agent, 
in respect of any expenses incurred on account or in respect of the con- 
duct or management of such election, and the defendant admits his 
liability, but disputes the amount of the claim, the said amoimt shall, 
unless the court on the application of the plaintiff in the action otherwise 
directs, be forthwith referred for taxation to the master, official referee, 
registrar, or other proper officer of the court, and the amount found 
due on such taxation shall be the amount to be recovered in such action 
in respect of such claim. 

(9) Return and Declaration off Expenses. 

33. (1.) Within thirty-five days after the day on which the candi- 
dates returned at an election are declared elected, the election agent 
of every candidate at that election shall transmit to the returning 
officer a true return (in this Act referred to as a return respecting 
election expenses), in the form set forth in the Second Schedule to this 
Act or to the like effect, containing, as respects that candidate, — 

(a.) A statement of all payments made by the election agent, 

together with all the bills and receipts (which bills and receipts 

are in this Act included in the expression " return respecting 

election expenses ") ; 

(6.) A statement of the amount of personal expenses, if any, paid 

by the candidate ; 
(c.) A statement of the sums paid to the returning officer for his 
charges, or, if the amount is in dispute, of the sum claimed and 
the amount disputed ; 
{d.) A statement of all other disputed claims of which the election 

agent is aware ; 
(e.) A statement of all the unpaid claims, if any, of which the 
election agent is aware, in respect of which application has 
been or is about to be made to the High Court ; 
(/.) A statement of all money, securities, and equivalent of money 
received by the election agent from the candidate or any other 
person for the purpose of expenses incuiTcd or to be incurred 
on account of or in respect of the conduct or management of 
the election, with a statement of the name of every person 
from whom the same may have been received. 
(2.) The return so transmitted to the returning officer shall be 
■accompanied by a declaration made by the election agent before a 
justice of the peace in the form in the Second Schedule to this Act 
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(which declaration is in this Act referred to as a declaration 
respecting election expenses). 

(3.) Where the candidate has named liimself as liis election agents 
a statement of all money, securities, and equivalent of money paid 
by the candidate shall be substituted in the return required by thi* 
section to be transmitted by the election agent for the like statement 
of money, securities, and equivalent of money received by the election 
agent from the candidate ; and the declaration by an election agent 
respecting election expenses need not be made, an«l the declaration by 
the candidate respecting election expenses shall be modified as specified 
in the Second Schedule to this Act. 

(4.) At the same time that the agent transmits the said return, 
or. within seven days afterwards, the candidate shall transmit or cause 
to be transmitted to the returning officer a declaration made by him 
before a justice of the peace, in the form in the first part of the Second 
Schedule to this Act (which declaration is in this Act referred to as a 
declaration respecting election expenses). 

(5.) If in the case of an election for any coimty or borough, the 
said return and declarations are not transmitted before the expiration 
of the time limited for the purpose, the candidate shall not, after the 
expiration of such time, sit or vote in the House of Commons as member 
for that county or borough until either such return and declarations- 
have been transmitted, or until the date of the allowance of such an 
authorised excuse for the failure to transmit the same, as in this Act 
mentioned, and if he sits or votes in contravention of this enactment 
he shall forfeit one hundred pounds for every day on which he so sits or 
votes to any person who sues for the same. 

(6.) If without such authorised excuse as in this Act mentioned, 
a candidate or an election agent fails to comply with the requirements 
of this section he shall be guilty of an illegal practice. 

(7.) If any candidate or election agent knowingly makes th^ 
declaration required by this section falsely, he shall be guilty of an 
offence, and on conviction thereof on indictment shall be Uable to the 
punishment for wilful and corrupt perjury ; such offence shall also be 
deemed to be a corrupt practice within the meaning of this Act. 

(8.) Where the candidate is out of the United Kingdom at the time 
when the return is so transmitted to the returning officer, the declaration 
required by this section may be made by him within fourteen days after 
his return to the United Kingdom, and in that case shall be forthwith 
transmitted to the returning officer, but the delay hereby authorised 
in making such declaration shall not exonerate the election agent from 
complying with the provisions of tliis Act as to the return and declaration 
respecting election expenses. 

(9.) Where, after the date at which the return respecting election 
expenses is transmitted, leave is given by the High Court for any claims 
to be paid, the candidate or his election agent shall, within seven days 
after the payment thereof, transmit to the returning officer a return of 
the sums paid in pursuance of such leave accompanied by a copy of the 
order of the court giving the leave, and in default he shall be deemed to 
have failed to comply with the requirements of this section mthout such- 
authorised excuse as in this Act mentioned. 
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(10) Publication of Summary of Return. 

35. (1.) The returning officer at an election within ten days after 
3ie receives from the election agent of a candidate a return respecting 
election expenses shall publish a summary of the return in not less than 
two newspapers circulating in the county or borough for which the election 
was held, accompanied by a notice of the time and place at which the 
return and declarations (including the accompanying documents) can 
be inspected, and may charge the candidate in respect of such publication, 
and the amount of such charge shall be the sum allowed by the Parlia- 
mentary Elections (Returning Officers) Act, 1875. 

(2.) The return and declarations (including the accompanying 
•documents) sent to the returning officer by an election agent shaU 
be kept at the office of the returning officer, or some convenient place 
appointed by him, and shall at all reasonable times during two years 
next after they are received by the returning officer be open to inspec- 
tion by any person on payment of a fee of one shilling, and the returning 
officer shall on demand furnish copies thereof or any part thereof at the 
price of twopence for every seventy-two words. Art«r the expiration 
of the said two years the returning officer may cause the said return and 
declarations, (including the accompan3ang documents,) to be destroyed, 
or, if the candidate or his election agent so require, shall return the same 
to the candidate. 

<11) Authorised Excuse for Default, &c., In Making Declaration. 

34. (1.) Where the return and declarations respecting election 
expenses of a candidate at an election for a county or borough have not 
been transmitted as required by this Act, or being transmitted contain 
some error or false statement, then — 

(a.) if the candidate applies to the High Court or an election 
court and shows that the failure to transmit such return and 
declarations, or any of them, or any part thereof, or any error 
or false statement therein, has arisen by reason of his illness, 
or of the absence, death, illness, or misconduct of his election 
agent or sub-agent or of any clerk or officer of such agent, 
or by reason of inadvertence or of any reasonable cause of a 
like nature, and not by reason of any want of good faith on 
the part of the applicant, or 
{b.) if the election agent of the candidate applies to the High Court 
or an election court and shows that the failure to transmit 
the return and declarations which he was required to transmit, 
or any part thereof, or any error or false statement therein, 
arose by reason of his illness or of the death or illness of any 
prior election agent of the candidate, or of the absence, death, 
illness, or misconduct of any sub-agent, clerk, or officer of an 
election agent of the candidate, or by reason of inadvertence 
or of any reasonable cause of a like nature, and not by reason 
of any want of good faith on the part of the applicant, 
the court may, after such notice of the application in the said county 
or borough, and on production of such evidence of the groimds 
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stated in the application, and of the good faith of the application, and 
otherwise, as to the court seems fit, make such order for allowing an 
authorised excuse for the failure to transmit such return and declaration, 
or for an error or false statenient in such return and declaration, as to 
the court seems just. 

(2.) Where it appears to the court that any person being or having 
been election agent or sub-agent has refused or failed to make such 
return or to supply such particulars as will enable the candidate and 
his election agent respectively to comply with the provisions of thi& 
Act as to the return and declaration respecting election expenses, 
the court before making an order allowing the excuse as in this section 
mentioned shall order such person to attend before the court, and on 
his attendance shall, unless he shows cause to the contrary, order him 
to make the return and declaration, or to deliver a statement of the 
particulars required to be contained in the return, as to the court seem 
just, and to make or deliver the same within such time and to such 
person and in such manner as the court may direct, or may order him 
to be examined with respect to such particulars, and may in default 
of compliance with any such order order him to pay a fine not exceed- 
ing five hundred pounds. 

(3.) The order may make the allowance conditional upon the 
making of the return and declaration in a modified form or within an 
extended time, and upon the compliance with such other terms as to 
the court seem best calculated for carrjdng into effect the objects of 
this Act ; and an order allowing an authorised excuse shall relieve 
the applicant for the order from any liability or consequences under 
this Act in respect of the matter excused by the order ; and where it 
is proved by the candidate to the court that any act or omission of 
the election agent in relation to the return and declaration respecting 
election expenses was without the sanction or connivance of the can- 
didate, and that the candidate took all reasonable means for preventing 
such act or omission, the court shall relieve the candidate from the 
consequences of such act or omission on the part of hid election agent. 

(4.) The date of the order, or if conditions and terms are to be 
complied with, the date at which the applicant fully complies with 
them, is referred to in this Act as the date of the allowance of the 
excuse. 

(12) Declaration as to Expenses. 
Form for Candidate. 

I , having been a candidate at the election for the 

county [or borough] of on the day of , 

do hereby solemnly and sincerely declare that 1 have examined the 
return of election expenses [about to be] transmitted by my election 
agent [or if the candidate is his own election agents *' by me "] to the 
returning officer at the said election, a copy of which is now shown to 
ine and marked , and to the best of my knowledge and belief that 

return is correct ; 
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And I further solemnly and sincerely declare that, except as 
appears from that return, I have not, and to the best of my know- 
ledge and belief no person, nor any club, society, or association, has, 
on my behalf, made any payment, or given, promised, or offered any 
reward, office, employment, or valuable consideration, or incurred 
any liability on account of or in respect of the conduct or management 
of the said election ; 

And I further solemnly and sincerely declare that I have paid 
to my election agent [if the candidate is also Ms own election agents 
leave ovt *' to my election agent "] the sum of pounds and no 

more for the purpose of the said election, and that, except as specified 
in the said return, no money, security, or equivalent for money has 
to my knowledge or beUef been paid, advanced, given, or deposited 
by anyone to or in the hands of my election agent \or if the candidate is 
his own election agent, " myself "] or any other person for the purpose 
of defraying any expenses incurred on my behalf on account of or in 
respect of the conduct or management of the said election ; 

And T further solemnly and sincerely declare that I will not, except 
so far as I may be permitted by law, at any future time make or be 
party to the making or giving of, any payment, reward, office, employ- 
ment, or valuable consideration for the purpose of defraying any such 
expenses as last mentioned, or provide or be party to the providing of 
any money, security, or equivalent for money for the purpose of de- 
fraying any such expenses. 

Signature of declarant CD. 

Signed and declared by the above-named declarant on the 
day of , before me. 

(Signed) E.F. 

Justice of the Peace for 
—(2nd Schedule, Part 1.) 

(13) Declaration by Candidate Nominated in His Absence. 
Form of Declaration as to Expenses. 

Form for Candidate wliere declared a Candidate or Nominated in Ills 
absence and talcing no part In the Election. 

I, , having been nominated [or having been 

declared by others] in my absence [to be] a candidate at the election 
for the county or borough of held on 

the day of , do hereby solemnly and 

sincerely declare that I have taken no part whatever in the said election. 

And I further solemnly and sincerely declare that [or with the 
exception of ] I have not, and no person, club, society, 

or association at my expense has, made any payment or given, pro- 
mised, or offered, any reward, office, employment, or valuable con- 
sideration, or incurred any liability on account of or in respect of the 
conduct or management of the said election. 

And I further solemnly and sincerely declare that [or with the 
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exception of ] I have not paid any money or given any 

security or equivalent for money to the person acting as my election 
agent at the said election, or to any other person, club, society, or 
association on account of or in respect of the conduct or management of 
the said election, and that [or with the exception of ] I 

am entirely ignorant of any money security or equivalent for money 
having been paid, advanced, given, or deposited by any one for the 
purpose of pleiraying any expenses incurred on account of or in respect 
of the conduct or management of the said election. 

And I further solemnly and sincerely declare that I will not, except 
■so far as I may be permitted by law, at any future time make or be 
party to the making or giving of any payment, reward, office, employ- 
ment, or valuable consideration for the purpose of defraying any such 
expenses as last mentioned, or provide or be party to the providing 
•of any money, security, or equivalent of money for the purpose of 
■defraying any such expenses. 

Signature of dedarant CD, 

Signed and declared by the above-named declarant on the 
•day of , before me, 

(Signed) E.F. 

Justice of the Peace for 
—(2nd Schedule, Part 2.) 

(14) Declaratioii of Expenses. 



Form for Election Agent. 

I, , being election agent to , candidate 

at the election for the county {or borough] of , on the 

day of , do hereby solemnly and sincerely 

declare that I have examined the return of election expenses about to 
be transmitted by me to the returning officer at the said election, and 
now shown to me and marked, , and to the best of my knowledge 

and belief that return is correct ; 

And I hereby further solemnly and sincerely declare that, except 
as appears from that return, I have not and to the best of my know- 
ledge and belief no other person, nor any club, society, or association has 
on behalf of the said candidate made any payment, or given, promised, 
or offered any reward, office, employment, or valuable consideration, 
or incurred any liability on account of or in respect of the conduct or 
management of the said election ; 

And I further solemnly and sincerely declare that I have received 
from the said candidate pounds and no more [or nothing] 

for the purpose of the said election, and that, except as specified in the 
said return sent by me, no money, security, or equivalent for money 
has been paid, advanced, given, or deposited by any one to me or in 
my hands, or, to the best of my knowledge and belief, to or in the hands 
•of any other person for the purpose of defraying any expenses incurred 
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on behalf of the said candidate on account of, or in respect of the conduct 
or management of the said election. 

Signature of declarant A,B, 

Signed and declared by the above-named declarant on the 
day of before me. 

(Signed) E.F, 

Justice of the peace for 
—(2nd Schedule, Part 1.) 

(15) Return of Election Expenses Form. 
Form off Return off Election Expenses. 

I, A,B., being election asent to C.D.y candidate at the election 
for the county [or borough] of on the 

day of , make the following return respecting election 

expenses of the said candidate at the said election [or where the 
candidate haa named himself as election agent , '^ I, CD,, candidate 
at the election for the county [or borough] of on the 

day of , acting as my own election agent, 

make the following return respecting my election expenses at the 
said election "]. 

ReceijAs, 
Keceived of [the above-named candidate] or where the 

candidate is his own election agent, " Paid by me "J £ 
Received of J.K. . . . . . . . . . . . . £ 

[Here set out the name and description of every person, 
dub, society, or association, whether the candidate or not, 
from whom any money, securities, or equivalent of money vxls 
received in respect of expenses incurred on account of or 
in connexion with or incidental to the above election, and the 
<imount received from each person, dub, society, or asso- 
ciation separately.] 

Expenditure. 
Paid to E.F., the returning officer for the said county 

[or borough], for his charges at the said election . . £ 
Personal expenses of the said CD., paid by himself [or 
if the candidate is his own election agent, " Paid by 
me as candidate *'] . . . . . . . . . . £ 

Do. do. paid by me [or 

if the candidate is his own election agent, add " acting 
as election agent "] . . . . . . . . £ 

Received by me for my services as election agent at the 
said election [or if the candidate is his oum election 
Skgent, leave out this item] . . . . . . . . £ 

Paid to O.H. as sub-agent of the polling district of . . £ 
IThe ruime and description of each sub-agent and the sum 
paid to him mtist be set out separately.] 

h 
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Paid to as polling agent . . . . . . £ 

Paid to as clerk for days services . . £ 

Paid to as messenger for days services . . £. 

[Tlie names and descriptions of every polling agent, clerk,, 
and messenger, and the sum paid to each, must he set 
out separately either in the account or in a separate 
list annexed to and referred to in the account, thus, 
" Paid to polling agent (or as the case may be) as per 
annexed list £ ."] 

Paid to the following persons in respect of goods supplied 
or work and labour done : 

To P.Q, (printing) . . . . . . . . . . £ 

To M.N. (advertising) . . . . . . . . £ 

To R.8. (stationery) . . . . . . ... . . £ 

[The name and description of each person, and the nature . 
of the goods supplied, or the tvork and labour done by 
each, must be set out separately either in the account 
or in a separate list annexed to and referred to in the 
account.] 
Paid for postage . . . . . . ... . . . . £ 

Paid for telegrams . . . . . . ... . . . . £ 

Paid for the hire of rooms as follows : — 

For holding public meetings . . . . . . . . £ 

For committee rooms . . . . . . . . . . £ 

[A room hired for a public meeting or for a com- 
mittee room must be named or described so as to identify 
it ; and the name and description of every person to whom 
any payment loas made for each such room, together with 
the amount paid, must be set out separately either in the 
account or in a separate list annexed to and referred to in the 
account.] 
Paid for miscellaneous matters, namely — . . . . £ 

[Tlie name and description of each person to whom 
any sum is paid, and the reason for whioh it wa& paid to 
him, must be set out separately either in the account or vrb 
a separate list annexed to and referred to in the account.] 

In addition to the above, I am aware, as election- 
agent for CD., [or if the candidate is his own election agent, 
leave out " as election agent for CD."] of the following, 
disputed and unpaid claims ; namely, — 
Disputed claims. 

By T. U. for . . . . . . . . . . ... £ 

[Here set out the name and description of each person 
whose claim is disputed, the amount of the claim, and the 
goods, work, or other matter on the ground of which the 
claim is based.] 

Unpaid claims allowed by the High' Court to be paid 
after the proper time or in respect of which application 
has been or is about to be made to the High Court. 

By M.O. for .. .. ... .. .. .. £ 

[Here state the name and descripHon of each person to- 
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whom' any such daim is due, and the atnount of the claim, 
and the goods, work, and labour or other matter on account of 
which the claim is due.] 

(Signed) A.B. 

—(2nd Schedule, Part 1.) 

ELECTOR; Defined. 

64. The expression ** elector " means any person whose name is for 
the time being on the register roll or book containing the 
names of the persons entitled to vote at the'^election"^ with 
reference to which the expression is nsed : 

EMPLOYMENT FOR PAYMENT. 

Persons Legally Employed for Payment 

(1.) One election agent and no more. 

(2.) In counties one deputy election agent (in this Act referred 
t-o as a sub-agent) to act within each polling district and no more. 

(3.) One polling agent in each polling station and no more. 

(4.) In a borough one clerk and one messenger, or if the number 
of electors in the borough exceeds five hundred, a number of clerks 
and messengers not exceeding in number one clerk and one messenger 
for every complete five hundred electors in the borough, and if there 
is a number of electors over and above any complete five himdred or 
complete five hundreds of electors, then one clerk and one messenger 
may be employed for such number, although not amounting to a com- 
plete five hundred. 

(6.) In a county for the central committee room one clerk and 
one messenger, or if the number of electors in the county exceeds five 
thousand, men a number of clerks and messengers not exceeding in 
number one clerk and one messenger for every complete five thousand 
electors in the county ; and if there is a number of electors over and 
above any complete five thousand or complete five thousands of electors, 
then one clerk and one messenger may be employed for such number, 
although not amounting to a complete five thousand. 

(6.) In a county a number of clerks and messengers not exceeding 
in number one clerk and^ne messenger for each polling district in the 
county, or where the number of electors in a polling district exceeds 
five hundred one clerk and one messenger for every complete five 
hundred electors in the polling district, and if there is a number of 
electors over and above any complete five hundred or complete five 
hundreds of electors, then one clerk and one messenger may be em- 
ployed for such number, although not amounting to a complete five 
hundred : Provided always, that the number of clerks and messengers 
so allowed in any county may be employed in any polling district 
where their services may be required. 

(7.) Any such paid election agent, sub-agent, polling agent, clerk, 
and messenger may or may not be an elector but may not vote. — 
(Ist Schedule, Part 1.) 

{See a/«o Illegal Employment.) 
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EXCUSE FOR ILLEGALITIES.— iSfee Relief. 

FLAGS. — See Marks of Distinction. 

HACKNEY CARRIAGES.— /S^ee Conveyances Prohibited. 

ILLEGAL EMPLOYMENT. 

17. (1.) No person shall, for the purpose of promoting or procuring 
the election of a candidate at any election, be engaged or employed 
for payment or promise of payment for any purpose or in any capacity 
whatever, except for any purposes or capacities mentioned in the first 
or second parts of the First Schedule to this Act, or except so far as 
payment is authorised by the first or second parts of the First Schedule 
to this Act. {See Employment for Payment.) 

(2.) Subject to such exception as may be allowed in piu^uance 
of this Act, if any person is engaged or employed in contravention of 
this section, either before, during, or after an election, the person 
engaging or employing him shall be guilty of illegal employment, and 
the person so engaged or employed shall also be guilty of illegal em- 
ployment if he knew that he was engaged or employed contrary to 
law. 

ILLEGAL HIRING. — See Committee Rooms — ^Premises Prohibited. 
Conveyance of Voters. 

ILLEGAL PAYMENT. 

13. Where a person knowingly provides money for any payment 
which is contrary to the provisions of this Act, or for any expenses 
incurred in excess of any maximum amount allowed by this Act, or 
for replacing any money expended in any such payment or expenses, 
except where the same may have been jH*evitMisly allowed in pursuance 
of this Act to be an exemption, such person shall be guilty of illegal 
payment. 

For other payments declared to be illegal, see under separate 
headings. 

ILLEGAL PRACTICES. — See under separate headings. 

[For consecutive List, vide text, pp. 110-120.] . 

INDICTMENT; Deflneil. 

64. The expression "indictment" includes information 
INTIMIDATION.— /S^ee Undue Influence. 
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IRELAND ; Application off Act to. 

69. This Act shall apply to Ireland, with the following modifi- 
cations : — 

(1.) No person shall be tried for any offence against this Act under 
any of the provisions of the Prevention of Crime (Ireland) 
Act, 1882. 

(3.) Section one hmidred and three of the Act of the session of 
the thirteenth and fourteenth years of the reign of Her present 
Majesty, chapter sixty-nine, shall be substituted for section 
ninety-seven of the Parliamentary Registration Act, 1843, 
where reference is made to that section in this Act. 

(8.) The Attorney-General for Ireland shall be substituted for 
the Director of Public Prosecutions, and the reference to the 
prosecution of the Offences Act, 1879, shall not apply. 

(10.) Any reference to Part IV. of the Mimicipal Corporations 
Act, 1882, shall be construed to refer to the Corrupt Practices 
(Municipal Elections) Act, 1872. 

(11.) Any reference to the Licensing Acts shall be construed to 
refer to the Licensing Acts (Ireland), 1872-1874. 

(12.) The Public Health (Ireland) Act, 1878, shall be substituted 
for the Pubhc Health Act, 1875. 

(13.) The provisions with respect to the removal of cases to the 
Central Criminal Court, or to the trial of cases at the Royal 
Courts of Justice, shall not apply to Ireland. 



JOINT CANDIDATURE.— /See Candidate (3). 

JUDICIAL OFFICE ; Defined. 

64. The expression " judicial office " includes the office of justice 
of the peace and revising barrister. 



LICENSED PREMISES.^iS'ee Committee Rooms (2). 



MARKS OF DISTINCTION. 

16. (1.) No payment or contract for payment shall, for the purpose 
of promoting or procuring the election of a candidate at any election, 
be made on account of bands of music, torches, flags, banners, cockades, 
ribbons, or other marks of distinction. 

(2.) Subject to such exception as may be allowed in pursuance 
of this Act, if any payment or contract for payment is made in con- 
travention of this section, either before, during, or after an election, 
the person making such payment shall be guilty of illegal payment, 
and any person being a party to any such contract or receiving such 
payment shall also be guilty of illegal payment if he knew that the 
same was made contrary to law. 
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MESSENGERS.— ^ee Employment for Payment. 

MISCELLANEOUS EXPENSES; Limit of . — A9ee Election 
Expenses (2). 

NOMINATION OF CANDIDATE Without Consent. — ^ee 

Candidate (2). 

PAYMENT; Defined. 

64. The expression " payment " includes any pecuniary or other 
reward ; and the expressions " pecuniary reward '* and '* money " 
shall be deemed to include any office, place, or employment, and any 
valuable security or other equivalent for money, and any valuable 
consideration, and expressions referring to money shall be construed 
accordingly. 

PENALTIES AND PUNISHMENTS. 

(A.) CORRUPT PRACTICES. 

(1) Candidate Guilty Personally. 

4. Where upon the trial of an election petition respecting an 
election for a county or borough the election court, by the report made 
to the Speaker in pursuance of section eleven of the Parliamentary 
Elections Act, 1868, reports that any corrupt practice other than 
treating or undue influence has been proved to have been committeed 
in reference to such election by or with the knowledge and consent 
of any candidate at such election, or that the offence of treating or 
undue influence has been proved to have been committed in reference 
to such election by any candidate at such election, that candidate 
shall not be capable of ever being elected to or sitting in the House of 
Commons for the said county or borough, and if he has been elected, 
his election shall be void ; and he shall further be subject to the same 
incapacities as if at the date of the said report he had been convicted 
on an indictment of a corrupt practice. 

(2) Candidate Guilty by Agents. 

5. Upon the trial of an election petition respecting an election 
for a county or borough, in which a charge is made of any corrupt 
practice having been committed in reference to such election, the 
election court shall report in writing to the Speaker whether any of 
the candidates at such election has been guilty by his agents of any 
corrupt practice in reference to such election ; and if the report is 
that any candidate at such election has been guilty by his agents of 
any corrupt practice in reference to such election, that candidate shall 
not be capable of being elected to or sitting in the House of Commons 
for such county or borough for seven years after the date of the report, 
and if he has been elected his election shall be void. 
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(3) Punishment of Parson Convicted on Indictment. 

6. (1.) A person who commits any corrupt practice other tlian 
personation, or aiding, abetting, counselling, or procuring the com- 
mission of the offence of personation, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and on conviction on indictment shall be liable to be imprisoned, with 
or without hard labour, for a term not exceeding one year, or to be 
fiued any sum not exceeding two hundred pounds. 

(2.) A person who commits the offence of personation, or of aiding, 
abetting, counselling, or procuring the commission of that offence, 
shall be guilty of felony, and any person convicted thereof on indictment 
shall be punished by imprisonment for a term not exceeding two years, 
together with hard labour. 

(3.) A person who is convicted on indictment of any corrupt 

practice shall (in addition to any punishment as above provided) be 

not capable during a period of seven years from the date of his conviction : 

(a.) of being registered as an elector or voting at any election in 

the United Kingdom, whether it be a parliamentary election 

or an election for any public office within the meaning of this 

Act ; or 

(h.) of holding any public or judicial office within the meaning of 

this Act, and if he holds any such office the office shall be 

vacated. 

(4.) Any person so convicted of a corrupt practice in reference 

to any election shall also be incapable of being elected to and of sitting 

in the House of Commons during the seven years next after the date of 

his conviction, and if at that date he has been elected to the House of 

Commons his election shall be vacated from the time of such conviction. 

(B.) ILLEGAL PRACTICES. 
(1) Punishment for liiegal Practice. 

10. A person guilty of an illegal practice, whether under the fore- 
going sections or under the provisions hereinafter contained in this 
Act, shall on summary conviction be liable to a fine not exceeding one 
hundred pounds and be incapable during a period of five years from the 
date of his conviction of being registered as an elector or voting at any 
election (whether it be a parliamentary election or an election for a 
public office within the meaning of this Act) held for or within the county 
or borough in wliich the illegal practice has been committed. 

(2) Report of Election Court and Punishment of Candidate. 

11. Sub-section fourteen of section eleven of the Parliamentary 
Elections Act, 1868, shall apply as if that sub-section were herein 
re-enacted with the substitution of illegal practice within the meaning 
of this Act for corrupt practice ; and upon the trial of an election 
petition respecting an election for a county or borough, the election 
court shall report in writing to the Speaker the particulars required 
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by the said sub-section as herein re-enacted, and shall also report 
whether any candidate at such election has been guilty by his agents- 
of any illegal practice within the meaning of this Act in reference to- 
such election, and the following consequences shall ensue upon the report 
by the election court to the Speaker ; (that is to say,) 

(a.) If the report is that any illegal practice has been proved to 
have been committed in reference to such election by or with 
the knowledge and consent of any candidate at such election^ 
that candidate shall not be capable of being elected to or 
sitting in the House of Commons tor the said county or borough 
for seven years next after the date of the report, and if he has 
been elected his election shall be void; and he shall further 
be subject to the same incapacities as if at the date of the report 
he had been convicted of such illegal practice ; and 
(6.) If the report is that a candidate at such election has been 
guilty by his agents of any illegal practice in reference to such 
election, that candidate shall not be capable of being elected 
to or sitting in the House of Commons for the said county or 
borough during the Parliament for which the election was held,, 
and if he has been elected, his election shall be void. 

(C.) PUNISHMENT OF ILLEGAL PAYMENT, EMPLOYMENT, OR 

HIRING. 

21. (1.) A person guilty of an offence of illegal payment, employ- 
ment or hiring shall, on summary conviction, be liable to a fine not 
exceeding one hundred pounds. 

(2.) A candidate or an election agent of a candidate who is person- 
ally guilty of an offence of illegal payment, employment, or hiring shall 
be guilty of an illegal practice. 

PERSON: Defined. 

64. The expression " person " includes an association or body of 
persons, corporate or unincorporate, and where any act is done 
by any such association or body, the members of such associa- 
tion or body who have taken part in the commission of such 
act shall be liable to any fine or punishment imposed for the 
same by this Act : 

PERSONAL EXPENSES.— /See Candidate (6) and (7). 

PERSONATION: Defined. 

The Ballot Act, 1872 (35 & 36 Vict. c. 33, s. 24). 
A person shall for all purposes of the laws relating to parliamentary 
and municipal elections be deemed to be guilty of the offence of person- 
ation who, at an election for a county or borough, or at a municipal 
election, applies for a ballot paper in the name of some other person > 
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whether that name be that of a person living or dead, or of a fictitious 
person, or who, having voted once at any such election, applies at the 
same election for a ballot paper in his own name. 
—(3rd Schedule, Part 3.) 

PETTY EXPENSES.— /See Election Agent (5). 

PLACARDS.— iSfee Bills. 

PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS.— iS^ee Bills (2). 

POLLING AGENTS : Defined. 

04. The expression " polling agent " means an agent of the candidate- 
appointed to attend at a polling station in pursuance of the 
Ballot Act, 1872, or of the Acts therein referred to or amending 
the same : 

{See also Employment for Payment.) 

PUBLIC OFFICE. 

64. The expression " public office " means any office under the- 
Crown or under the charter of a city or municipal borough or under 
the Acts relating to Municipal Corporations or to the Poor Law, or 
under the Elementary Education Act, 1870, or under the Public Health 
Act, 1875, or under any Acts amending the above-mentioned Acts, 
or under any other Acts for the time being in force (whether passed 
before or after the commencement of this Act) relating to local govern- 
ment, whether the office is that of mayor, chairman, alderman, 
councillor, guardian, member of a board, commission, or other local 
authority in any county, city, borough, union, sanitary district, or 
other area, or is the office of clerk of the peace, town clerk, clerk ^or 
other officer under a council, board, commission, or other authority,, 
or is any other office, to which a person is elected or appointed under 
any such charter or Act as above-mentioned, and includes any other 
municipal or parochial office ; and the expressions " election," '* election 
petition," " election court," and " register of electors," shall, where 
expressed to refer to an election for any such public office, be construed 
accordingly. 
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PUNISHMENTS.— >9ee Penalties. 

RATES ; Corrupt Payment of.— /See Bribery. 
REFRESHMENTS.— /See Treating. 
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REGISTER OF ELECTORS : Doflned. 

64. The expression "register of electors" means the [said J register 
roll or book [containing the names of the persons entitled to 
vote at the election with reference to which the expression is 
used]. 

REGISTRATION FEE; Corrupt Payment of (Seotlaiiii).~/S^ee 

Bribery. 

RELIEF FOR BREACHES OF LAW. 

(a) On Trial of Election Petition. 

22. Where, upon the trial of an election petition respecting an 
election for a county or borough, the election court report that a can- 
didate at such election has been guilty by his agents of the offence of 
treating and undue influence, and illegal practice, or of any such 
offences, in reference to such election, and the election court further 
report that the candidate has proved to the court — 

(a.) That no corrupt or illegal practice was committed at such 
election by the candidate or his election agent and the offences ^ 
mentioned in the said report were committed contrary to the 
orders and without the sanction or connivance of such can- 
didate or his election agent ; and 

(6.) That such candidate and his election agent took all reasonable 
means for preventing the commission of corrupt and illegal 
practices at such election ; and 

(c.) That the offences mentioned in the said report were of a trivial, 
unimportant, and limited character ; and 

(d.) That in all other respects the election was free from any corrupt 

or illegal practice on the part of such candidate and of his 

asents ; 

then the election of such candidate shall not, by reason of the offences 

mentioned in such report, be void, nor shall the candidate be subject 

to any incapacity under this Act. 

(b) On Application to Court (Llegal Practices, &;c.). 

23. Where, on application made, it is shown to the High Court 
or to an election court by such evidence as seems to the Court sufficient — 

(a.) that any act or omission of a candidate at any election, or 
of his election agent or of any other agent or person, would, 
by reason of being a payment, engagement, employment, or 
contract in contravention of this Act, or being the payment 
of a sum or the incurring of expense in excess of any maximum 
amount allowed by this Act, or of otherwise being in contra- 
vention of any of the provisions of this Act, be but for this 
section an illegal practice, payment, employment, or hiring ; 
and 
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{b.) that such act or omission arose from inadvertence or from 

accidental miscalculation or from some other reasonable cause 

of a like nature, and in any case did not arise from any want 

of good faith ; and 

(c.) that such notice of the application has been given in the county 

or borough for which the election was held as to the Court 

seems fit ; 

and under the circumstances it seems to the Court to be just that the 

candidate and the said election and other agent and person, or any 

of them, should not be subject to any of the consequences under this 

Act of the said act or omission, the Court may make an order allowing 

such act or omission to be an exception from the provisions of this 

Act which would otherwise make the same an illegal practice, payment, 

employment, or hiring, and thereupon such candidate, agent, or person 

shall not be subject to any of the consequences under this Act of the 

said act or omission. 



RETURN OF EXPENSES.— ^S'ee Election Expenses (9) and (15). 



RETURNING OFFICER'S CHARGES— Scale. 



The following are maximum charges, 
but they are in no case to exceed 
sums actually and necessarily paid 
or payable. (38 & 39 Vict. c. 84, as 
amended. ) 



For preparing and publishing notice 
of election . . 

For preparing and suppljdng nomina- 
tion papers . . 

Travelling to and from place of 
nomination, or of declaring the 
Poll at contested election, per mile 

Hire or necessary fitting up of rooms 
or buildings for polling, or damage 
or expenses by or for use of such 
rooms or buildings 

Constructing a polling station, with 
its fittings and compartments in 
England 



Counties 

(and District 

Boroughs). 



Boroughs. 



£ 8. d. 


£ s. d. 


2 2 


2 2 


1 1 


1 1 



10 : nU. 

The necessary expenses, not 
exceeding ati any one polling 
station the | charge for con- 
structing and , fitting a polling 
station. I 



7 7 



7 
{not exceeding 
ttco compart- 
ments) 



The following are maximum charges, 












but they are in no case to exceed 


Counties 






sums actiuMy and necessarily paid 


(and 


District 


Borou 


ighs. 


or payable. (38 & 39 Vict. c. 84, as 


Boroughs). 






amended. ) 












In Ireland sums payable under 








For each com- 


13 & 14 Vict. c. 68 and 35 








partment re- 


& 36 Vict. c. 33 








quired 


to be- 


• 








constructed 










when 


morfr 










than two be. 










used 












1 1 





In Ireland a courthouse shall, where 








For use 


of each 


available, be used, maximum 








compartment 


charge 


3 


3 





hired 


when 










more than 










two are used 










5 





Each ballot box required to be pur- 












chased 


1 


1 





1 1 





Use of each ballot box when hired 





5 





5 





Stationery at each polling station 





10 





10 





Printing and providing ballot papers 












per 1,000 


1 


10 





1 10 





Each stamping instrument . . 





10 





10 





Copies of register 


Sums payable 


by Statute, 


Each presiding officer 


4 


4 





3 3 





One clerk at each polling station 












where not more than 500 voters 












are assigned to such station 


1 


10 





1 1 





Additional clerk for every 500 voters 












or fraction thereof beyond first 500 


1 


10 





1 1 


O- 


Every person employed in counting 












votes not exceeding six such persons 












where number of registered electors 












does not exceed 3,(>00, and one for 












every additional 2,000 electors . . 


1 


1 





1 1 


0* 


Making return to Clerk of the Crown 


1 


1 





1 1 





Preparation and publication of notices 












(other than the notice of election) 












not exceeding for the whole of 












such notices 


20 








10 





And for every additional 1,000 












electors 


1 








1 







(above 


3,000 


(above 


1,000 




electors) 


electors) 


Conveyance of ballot boxes from 












polling stations to place of counting 












per mile 





1 





nil 


• 
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RETURNING OFFICER'S SECURITY FOR CHARGES. 











County or 




Maximum amount which may be required. 


District 


Borough. 






Boroughs. 








£ 


£ 


Where registered electors do not exceed 1,000 


150 


100 


Exceeding 1,000 but not exceeding 2,000 


200 


150 


*3,000 „ 


4,000 


275 


200 




4,000 „ 


95 J 


7,000 


400 


250. 




7,000 „ 


9 9 


10,000 


550 


300 




10,000 „ 




15,000 


700 


450 




15,000 „ 


9 9 


20,000 


800 


500 




20,000 „ 




30,000 


900 


600 




30,000 „ 




»> 


1,000 


700 



If at the end of . the two hours appointed for the election not more 
candidates stand nominated than there are vacancies to be filled up,, 
the maximum amount which may be required is £25. (38 & 39 
Vict. c. 84, as amended.) 

RETURNING OFFICER'S CHARGES ; Transmission of. 

32. (2.) The account of the charges claimed by the returning 
officer in the case of a candidate and transmitted in pursuance of 
section four of the Parliamentary Elections (Returning Officers) Act, 
1875, shall be transmitted within the time specified in the said section 
to the election agent of the candidate, and need not be transmitted 
to the candidate. 



SCOTLAND ; Application of Act to. 

68. This Act shall apply to Scotland, with the following modifi- 
cations : — 

(1.) The following expressions shall mean a« follows : — 

The expression " mi<^demeanour " shall mean crime and offence : 

The expression " indictment " shall include criminal letters : 

The expression " solicitor " shall mean enrolled law agent : 

The expression " revising barrister " shall mean sheriff : 

The expression " barrister " shall mean advocate : 

The expression " petty sessional court " shall mean sheriff court : 

The expression " quarter sessions " shaU mean the Court of 

Justiciary : 
The expression " municipal borough " shall include royal burgh 

and burgh of regality and burgh of barony : 
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The expression ^' Acts relating to municipal corporations " shall 
include the General Police and Improvement (Scotland) Act^ 
1862, and any other Act relating to the constitution and 
government of burghs in Scotland : 

The expression " mayor " shall mean provost or chief magistrate r 

The expression " alderman " shall mean bailie. 



(4.) The jurisdiction of the High Court of Justice under this Act 
shall, in Scotland, be exercised by one of the Divisions of the Court, of 
Session, or by a judge of the said court to whom the same may be 
remitted by such division, and subject to an appeal thereto, and the 
Court of Session shall have power to make Acts of sederunt for the 
purposes of this Act. 

(6.) All offences under this Act punishable on summary convic- 
tion may be prosecuted in the sheriff court in manner provided by 
the Summary Jurisdiction Acts, and all necessary jurisdictions are 
hereby conferred on sheriffs. 

(7.) The authority given by this Act to the Director of public 
prosecutions in England shall in Scotland be exercised by Her Majesty'^s 
advocate, and the reference to the Pros3cution of Offences Act, 1879,. 
shall not apply. 

(8.) The expression '* Licensing Acts " shall mean ** the Publijo- 
Houses Acts Amendment (Scotland) Act, 1862," and " The Publicans' 
Certificates (Scotland) Act, 1876," and the Acts thereby amended and 
therein recited. 

(9.) The expression *' register of licences " shall mean the register 
kept in pursuance of section twelve of the Act of the ninth year of the 
reign of King George the Fourth, chapter fifty-eight. 

(10.) The references to the Public Health Act, 1875, and to the 
Elementary Education Act, 1870, shall be construed to refer to the 
Public Health (Scotland) Act, 1867, and to the Elementary Education 
(Scotland) Act, 1872. 

(11.) Any reference to the Parliamentary Elections Re turning- 
Officers Act, 1875, shall not apply. 

( 13. ) The power given by this Act to the Lord Chancellor in England 
shall in Scotland except so far as relates to the justices of the peace 
be exercised by the Lord Justice General. 

(14.) Any reference to the Attorney-General shall refer to th«e 
Lord Advocate. 

(15.) The provisions with respect to the removal of cases to the 
Central Criminal Court or to the trial of cases at the Royal Courts of 
Justice shall not apply. 

(16.) Section thirty-eight of the County Voters Registration 
(Scotland) Act, 1861, shall be substituted for Section ninety-seven, 
of the Parliamentary Registration Act, 1843, where reference is made 
to that section in this Act. 

(17.) The provision of this Act with regard to costs shaU not apply 
to Scotland, and instead thereof the following provisions shall have 
effect : 
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SCOTLAND. 

The costs of petitions and other proceedings under " The Parlia- 
mentary Elections Act, 1868," and under this Act, shall, sub- 
ject to any regulations which the Court of Session may make 
by act of sederunt, be taxed as nearly as possible according to 
the same principles as costs between agent and client are 
taxed in a cause in that court, and the auditor shall not allow 
any costs, charges, or expenses on a higher scale. 

SUB-AGENTS ; Appolntmtnt and Duties. 

25. In the case of the elections specified in that behalf in the 
First Schedule to this Act an election agent of a candidate may appoint 
the number of deputies therein mentioned (which deputies are in this 
Act referred to as sub-agents), to act within different poUing districts. 

(2.) As regards matters in a polling district the election agent 
may act by the sub-agent for that district, and anything done for 
the purposes of this Act by or to the sub- agent in his district shall 
be deemed to be done by or to the election agent, and any act or default 
of a sub-agent which, if he were the election agent, would be an illegal 
practice of other offence against this Act, shall be an illegal practice 
-and offence against this Act committed by the sub-agent, and the 
sub-agent shall be liable to punishment accordingly ; and the candidate 
shall suffer the like incapacity as if the said act or default had been the 
act or default of the election agent. 

(3.) One clear day before the polling the election agent shall declare 
in writing the name and address of every sub-agent to the returning 
officer, and the returning officer shall forthwith give public notice of 
the name and address of every sub-agent so declared. 

(4.) The appointment of a sub-agent shall not be vacated by the 
-election agent who appointed him ceasing to be election agent, but 
may be revoked by the election agent for the time being of the can- 
didate, and in the event of such revocation or of the death of a sub- 
agent another sub-agent may be appointed, and his name and address 
shall be forthwith declared in writing to the returning officer, who shall 
forthwith give public notice of the same. 

Offices for Claims, 8Lio.—See Election Agent (6). 



TREATING; Defined. 

1. (1.) Any person who corruptly by himself or by any other 
person, either before, during, or after an election, directly or indirectly 
gives or provides, or pays wholly or in part the expense of giving or 
providing, any meat, drink, entertainment or provision to or for any 
person, for the purpose of corruptly influencing that person or any 
other person to give or refrain from giving his vote at the election, 
►or on account of such person or any other person having voted or 
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TREATING. 

refrained from voting, or being about to vote or refrain from voting 
at such election, shaU be guilty of treating. 

(2.) And every elector who corruptly accepts or takes any such 
meat drink entertainment or provision shall also be guilty of treating. 



UNDUE INFLUENCE ; DeflMii. 

2. Every person who shall directly or indirectly, by himself or Dy 
any other person on his behalf, make use of or threaten to make use 
or any force, violence, or restraint, or inflict or threaten to inflict, by 
himself or by any other person, any temporal or spiritual injury, damage, 
harm, or loss upon or against any person in order to induce or compel 
such person to vote or refrain from voting, or on account of such person 
having voted or refrained from voting at any election, or who shall by 
abduction, duress, or any fraudulent device or contrivance impede 
or prevent the free exercise of the franchise of any elector, or shall 
thereby compel, induce, or prevail upon any elector either to give or 
to refrain from giving his vote at any election, shall be guilty of undue 
influence. 



VOTERS ; Conveyance oH—See Conveyance of Voters. 
Payment by Employer while absent to Vote. 

1. Nothing in the law relating to parliamentary elections shall 
make it illegal for an employer to permit parliamentary electors in 
his employment to absent themselves from such employment for a 
reasonable time for the purpose of voting at the poll at a parliamentary 
election, without having any deduction from their salaries or wases 
on account of such absence, if such permission is, so far as practicable 
without injury to the business of the employer, given equally to all 
persons alike who are at the time in his employment, and if such per- 
mission is not given with a view of inducing any person to record his 
vote for any particular candidate at such election, and is not refused 
to any person for the purpose of preventing such person from recording 
his vote for any particular candidate at such election. 

2. This Act shall not be construed to make illegal any act which 
would not ha'Vk been illegal if this Act had not passed. 

8. This Act may be cited as the ParUamentary Elections Corrupt 
Practices Act, 1885. 

VOTING ; By Persons Guilty of Corrupt or Illegal Practices Pro- 
hibited. 

86. Every person guilty of a corrupt or illegal practice or of illegal 
employment, payment, or hiring , at an election is prohibited from 
voting at such election, and if any such person votes his vote shall 
be void. 

M 
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VOTING. 



87. Every person who, in consequence of conviction or of the 
report of any election court or election commissioners under this Act, 
or under the Corrupt Practices (Municipal Elections) Act, 1872,. or 
under Part IV. of the Municipal Corporations Act, 1882, or under any 
other Act for the time being in force relating to corrupt practices 
at an election for any public office, has become incapable of voting at 
any election, whether a parliamentary election or an election to any 
puolic office, is prohibited from voting at any such election, and his 
vote shall be void. 

(See also Employment fob Payment.) 

VOTING BY PROHIBITED PERSONS ILLEGAL PRACTICE. 

9. (1.) If any person votes, or induces or procures any person 
to vote at any election, knowing that he or such person is prohibited 
whether by this or any other Act from voting at such election, he shall 
be guilty of an illegal practice. 

(3.) Provided that a candidate shall not be liable, nor shall his 
election be avoided for any illegal practice under this section, com- 
mitted by his agent other than lus election agent. 



WITHDRAWAL OF CANDIDATE; Corruptly Procurliig.--iSfe£ 

Candidate (8). 

False Statement ot—See Candidate (9). 



APPENDIX II. 



{a) Rulo undar Uia Ballot Act, 1872, fw Computatioii 
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(b) Specimen Time Table. 



Say. Counties. 

Mon. Iflt. Writ received. First possible day for Notice, 

Tues. 2nd. 

Wed. 3rd. Last day for Notice, 

Thu. 4th 

Fri. 5th. First possible day for Nomination. 

Sat. 6th. 

Sun. 7th. Exclude from reckoning. 

Mon. 8th. 

Tues. 9th. Potty first possible day for. 

Wed. 10th. 

Thu. 11th. Last day for Nomination, 

Fii. 12th. 

Sat. 13th. 

Sun. 14th. Exclude from reckoning 

Mon. 15th. 

Tues. 16th. 

Wed. 17th. 

Thu. 18th. 

Fri. 19th. PdU, last day for. 



Say. 
Mon. 1st. 
Tues. 2nd. 
Wed. 3rd. 
Thu. 4th. 
Fri. 5th. 
Sat. 6th. 
Sun. 7th. 
Mon. 8th. 
Tues. 9th. 
Wed. 10th. 



Boroughs. 
Writ received. First possible day for Notice. 
Last day for Notice. 

First possible day for Nomination. 
Last day for Nomination. 
PoU, first possible day for. 
Exclude from reckoning. 



PdU, last day for. 



Note. — In District Boroughs, Notice must be given on day Writ is 
received, or on day following ; otherwise the specified periods 
are the same as those fixed for Counties. 



APPENDIX III. 



Eredloii Aienb' Tims Table 

A. — OlMERAL. 
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23.' Provide bank-notes for security for Returning Officer's charges. 

24. Attend nomination with Candidate, who should personally 

deposit nomination papers. The proposer or seconder of a 
nomination may deposit the paper bearing his signature. 
Deposit by any other person is invaUd. 

25. Tender security for his charges (in bank notes) to Returning 

Officer. 

26. Consider any grounds of objection to nomination of opposing 

Candidates. 



C. — Pbbpabation for Polling Day. 

27. Ascertain position of Polling Stations. 

28. Prepare polling cards and envelopes. 

29. Consider ^* special points " to appear on back of polling cards. 

30. Make detailed carriage arrangements and communicate all par- 

ticulars to persons lending conveyances. 

One clbab Day, at least, before the Poll — 

31. (a) Appoint Personation Agents (or Polling Agents). 

32. (6) Secure appointment by Candidate of Counting Agents. 

Notifying Returning Officer in writing, of the respective appoint- 
ments one clear day before the poll. 

33. Make statutory declaration of secrecy. 

34. Provide for every person authorised to undertake duties inside 

Polling stations, or to be present at the counting of votes, making 
the required declaration of secrecy. It can be made in the 
presence of any Justice of the Peace, or of the Returning Officer. 

35. Send written or printed instructions to Polling Agents and Counting 

Agents. 

36. See that marked registers are prepared for the use of PoUing Agents. 

37. Issue instructions to each Ward or District for PolUng Day. 

38. Hold final meeting of workers. 



D. — Afteb Dbclabation of the Result. 

39. Advertise notice to creditors to send in claims within 14 days of 

the declaration of poll. 

40. Circulate thanks of Candidate to supporters and personal letter to 

workers. 

Within 14 Days — 

41. Get in claims in respect of expenses incurred about the election* 
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42 G«t from Candidate — 

(a) General statement in writing of the amount of personal 
expenses in connection with the election paid by him (not 
to exceed £100). 

(6) Particulars of any such personal expenses beyond £100, 
which are to be paid by Election Agent. The Candidate 
may provide money for this purpose without reference to 
election expenses scale. 

43. Gret particulars, in writing, of expenditure by persons authorised 

to incur petty expenses. 

44. Deposit statement of Election Agent^s claim for fees. 

Within 21 Days — 

45. Receive detailed account of all charges claimed by the Returning 

Officer in respect of the election, and the share claimed from the 
Candidate. (The 21 days is computable from time when 
Returning Officer transmits return of election, which he is 
directed to do ** forthwith " after the poll.) 

Within 28 Days — 

46. Pay all admitted claims, including Election Agent's fee. 

Within 36 Days — 
Transmit to Returning Officer — 

47. (a) Return of election expenses in the prescribed form. 

48. (6) Declaration of expenses made before a Justice of the Peace, 

after form prescribed. 

49. At the same time, or toithin seven days afterwards, transmit to the 

Returning Officer, Candidate's Declaration of Expenses in the 
prescribea form. If out of the United Kingdom when return 
is transmitted, a Candidate is allowed 14 days after his arrival 
in the United Kingdom within which to transmit his declaration, 

50. Disputed Claims. — If claimant brings an action in any competent 

Court, any sum paid by Candidate or his Agent in pursuance 
of a judgment of such Court is deemed to be paid within the 
time limited by the Act, and to be an exception from the pro- 
visions of the Act requiring claims to be paid by Election Agent. 
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Meetings at 
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Political Meeting {and see Meetings). . 
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